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- 20 Complete Christmas Stores 
in Your Montgomery Ward Catalogue 


Twenty complete Christmas stores, 
hundreds and hundreds of gifts, every- 
thing suitable for Christmas is pictured 
in your Montgomery Ward Catalogue. 


Toys, games, books, jewelry, all the 
season’s novelties, all kinds of practical 
presents—everything to please Man, 
Woman, Child or Infant is offered in 
this complete catalogue. 


If you do not know what to give, your 
catalogue will make you a hundred suggestions. 
It will be your best aid to choosing the right 
gift for every friend and relative. 


And in this great Christmas Catalogue 
everything is ready now. You do not need to 
wait until Christmas is at hand to make your 
selections. You have before 4ou now in your 
Ward Catalogue everything you will want to 
buy for Christmas. 


Start Today Selecting Your 
The weeks before Christmas pass by quickly. 
So start today looking through your Catalogue 
and select your gifts carefully. Tiere is an 


increased pleasure both in giving and re- 
ceiving a carefully selected and appropriate gift. 


There are no “Christmas Profits’’ 
in Montgomery Ward Prices 
There are no Holiday prices, no “Christmas 
profits.”” You pay the lowest price of the year 
for every Christmas gift. You buy from Ward’s 
Catalogue at the normal, every day price. 
Your saving in buying from Ward’s is, there- 
fore, greatly increased at Christmas time. So 
study your Catalogue. See for yourself the saving. 
See for yourself how much farther your money 
goes, how many more presents you can buy. No 
one need to be omitted from your Christmas 
list if you let Ward’sCatalogue be your Christmas 
guide, your Christmas store. 


Established 1872 








Order Your Christmas Gifts 
Early. Christmas is just 
around the corner 

We are ready now to handle all Christ- 
mas orders. Our stocks of Christmas 
goods are now complete. Everything is 
ready. So order now. 

Get out your Ward Catalogue today. 
Don’t put it off till Christmas time. 
Don’t wait till some things are gone. 

Start today making up your Christmas 
list. Order early. 
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Marketing Fruit Is a Grower's Problem 


We Grow the Fruit— Why Not Market It As Well ? 


N spite of the enormous increase in fruit 

acreage and production in the great 

Northwest, especially in Oregon and 

Washington, and in the Southern Ap- 
palachians, notably in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of the Virginias, New York still remains 
the empire fruit growing State. 

In 1922, New York produced and shipped 
29,993 cars of apples which was more than 
26 per cent of all United States commercial 
apple shipments, and nearly 45 per cent of 
all barreled apple shipments. In addition to 
this it shipped 6,862 cars of peaches, or 18 
per cent of the total ship- 
ments; 5,454 cars of pears, 
or nearly 27 per cent of the 
total shipments; and 863 cars 
of plums and prunes, or 17 
per cent of the total ship- 
ments of this fruit in the 
country as a whole. In other 
words, of 175,879 cars of 
these four fruits shipped in 
the United States in 1922, 
New York State alone shipped 
43,172 cars, or 24.5 per cent 
of the country’s total produc- 
tion. It is probable that 
nearly three-quarters of these 
enormous commercial ship- 
ments originated in eight or 
ten counties lying along the 
southern shore of Lake On- 
tario and around the Finger 
Lakes aréa to the south, as 
well as the counties of the 
Hudson Valley which are al- 
so a great factor in eastern 
fruit production. The im- 
portance of this area as a 
fruit growing region can 
hardly be over-estimated. Its crop more 
than that of any other single State in the 
Union influences markets and prices. 


New Yorkers Can Grow the Fruit 


New York is also one of the oldest and 
most stable fruit growing States in the 
Union. Many growers here have become 
very proficient in the production of fine qual- 
ity fruit. Clean cultivation nowadays 
usually with tractors, spraying with from 
ten to twelve thousand spray rigs by skillful 
and intelligent men, are the chief factors in 
the production of these great commercial 
crops. There is no more independent or 
substantial class of citizens than these New 
York growers, most of whom own their 
farms which usually pass from father to 
son, to be found anywhere in the United 
States. : 

Strangely enough when it comes to pack- 
ing and marketing of these enormous crops 
of fruit, the growers have in the main turned 
over their crops to speculative buyers, usual- 
ly operating through local dealers, to pack 
and market. While the grower has a great 
interest in price, he makes little or no effort 
to get it beyond dickering with various local 
representatives of the buyers. It would 
probably not be true to say that he is satis- 





By M. C. BURRITT 


fied with these arrangements, but he has 
certainly not been sufficiently dissatisfied 
with them, at least until very recently, to 
take any positive steps to improve them. 
This fact is of fundamental importance in 
any marketing program which is to remedy 
the situation. New York fruit notoriously 
lacks standardization. Even though New 
York has a reasonably good packing law, this 
law has not been very effective in improv- 
ing the grades of New York apples, in fact, 


way to do it. He must realize that improve- 
ment in fruit marketing methods lies with 
him and with him alone. His interest is in 
savings in the marketing process, in the 
elimination of wastefulness, and better dis- 
tribution of his product; in short, in a 
standardized, properly graded, sized, and 
branded product. The grower cannot ac- 
‘complish these ends except through coop- 
erative organization. 

This is the fundamental problem which 
must be solved before the marketing of New 
York State fruit can be greatly improved. 

The buyer must have con- 





fidence in what he is buying. 
He must be able to get it in 
quantity. He must be able to 
buy the grade and size that he 
wants when he wants it. In 
order to be sure of what he 
is buying and that he can con- 
tinue to get it, he naturally 
prefers to buy it under the 
guaranteed brand of reliable 
growers’ organizations. 

But standardization, grad- 
ing, sizing and branding costs 
money. It calls for an or- 
ganization with the necessary 
overhead to give an adequate 
inspection service for an in- 
vestment in grading and siz- 
ing machinery to insure a 
product which can be guaran- 
teed, for supervision, and for 
accounting with hundreds of 











The chief purpose of cooperation, is orderly marketing to prevent market gluts. 
This picture was taken in front of Pier 17, North River, New York City. It is typi- 
cal of the way apples pile up on the Hudson River docks and at the railroad terminals provided without volume. Un- 


many growers have declined to use it as 
since the law was passed, more and more 
growers have apparently preferred to sell 
their fruit to buyers “tree run,” turning 
over to the buyers the responsibility for 
grading and packing. It is hardly probable 
that any substantial improvement in market- 
ing methods can be looked for through the 
medium of the local dealer or the buyer be- 
cause their interests are primarily in the 
profits from their transaction. Their whole 
object is to buy from the growers as low 
as they can and sell to other buyers, specu- 
lators, jobbers and wholesalers as high as 
they can. They are not primarily interested 
in the improvement of the grade of the 
fruit or in the marketing system. It is 
futile to look to the present handlers of 
our fruits for the necessary improvement in 
the marketing situation. 


Up to Growers to Pack and Grade 


Packing and grading quality fruit under 
his own brand is the grower’s problem. The 
sooner he realizes this and takes hold of it 
vigorously, the sooner will the improvement 
come. The grower is vitally interested in 
improvement. He knows that the situation 
is bad. He wants it remedied. He is not 
clear and therefore not agreed as to the best 


comparatively small growers 
by whom fruit is produced. 
These essentials cannot be 


less there is an adequate vol- 
ume, the costs of supplying these services 
are too high to warrant their provision, and 
there is too little of the product to make the 
impression on the market necessary to offset 
the great. volume of unstandardized stuff 
which is consigned to the market in com- 
petition with this high quality fruit. 


Cooperative Marketing Started Ten Years Ago 


All of the above facts have been recognized 
by many growers in western New York dur- 
ing the last decade, and steps have been 
taken to deal with the problem. It is ten. 
years since the first cooperative marketing 
associations were organized in Niagara 
County. These were developed and brought 
together in a loose county association under 
the leadership of the Niagara County Farm 
Bureau and its manager, Nelson R. Peet, 
from 1914 to 1919. This experience and 
history has already been recorded in the 
American Agriculturist and need not be re- 
peated. For four years now a central or- 
ganization, known as the western New York 
Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Packing As- 
sociation, Inc., has been operating with 
headquarters at Rochester. For three years, 
or since 1921, this organization has been 
selling under definite contracts with its mem- 

(Continued on page 303) 
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The Man and His Orchard 
‘““— DON’T think any dairyman could think 

more of his cows than I do of my 
trees,” said a western New York apple grow- 
er recently. 

We have often heard familiar statements 
from our friends among the fruit growers. 
Why not? Certainly no dairyman could 
watch the growth of a prize herd with an) 
more jealous care than these men care for 
their fruit trees. It takes a long time to 
grow a cow, a time of much work, of great 
skill and long patience; but it takes a still 
longer time to bring an apple tree into bear- 
ing, a longer period of work, constant atten- 
tion, expense and patience. Those who suc- 
ceed best among either the dairymen or the 
orchard men are the ones naturally who 
give the most of themselves to their dairy 
or orchard. 

But how the orchard that is well cared 
for throuch the years does in the end justify 
the faith! Last spring at blossom time, we 
rode for many miles through the jntensive 


orchard section of western New York, prob-. 


ably the finest fruit-growing region in the 
world, Last week, in the midst of harvest, 
we went back into the same country. Most 
of our farm experience has been with dairy 
cows and from that experience’ we have had 
a thorough understanding of all the ups and 
downs of raising and maintaining a good 
herd and producing milk. But after living 
for sometime in, and traveling through the 
apple country and seeing the hundreds of 
acres of beautifully cared-for orchards, we 
can understand, too, just why the fruit 
grower thinks so much of his trees. 


Announcement 


MERICAN Agriculturist has made ar- 
rangements to print some fact ar- 
ticles about some of our cooperative associa- 
tions. The first one is the feature article in 
this issue, written by M. C. Burritt on 
“Marketing Fruit is a Grower’s Problem.” 
This will be followed by one or two more 
on this same association. These discussions 
will not be onesided, for not even our coop- 


erative organizations are 100 per cent per- 
fect. No one expects that all mistakes will 
be avoided. There has been a perfectly nat- 
ural tendency to emphasize only the successes 
in cooperation because of the belief that 
farmers cannot face facts and will lose con- 
fidence if mistakes are discussed. This is a 
dangerous policy. Often more progress is 
to be gained from studying mistakes—than 
successes. When things do not go well with 
the cooperatives, the farmer members of 
course know it, and nothing makes them 
more likely to lose confidence in the organi- 
zation than not to know exactly what the 
trouble is. 

The cooperative movement has made tre- 
mendous progress in the last few years. In 
this movement, eastern farmers are well in 
the lead, and the eastern cooperatives have 
now been going long enough so as to ac- 
quire a considerable amount of experience. 
We are going to attempt to analyze this ex- 
perience in several of the different organiza- 
tions, discussing both the mistakes and the 
successes, believing that out of these discus- 
sions farmers will get some help to aid them 
in making even more progress in solving 
their marketing problems. We would be 
glad to have some short letters discussing 
your cooperative experience frankly, but 
fairly. Mere destructive criticism will not 
be printed, American Agriculturist believes 
the marketing problem must he solved by 
farmers themselves, working together. 


a NR 
Charles B. Coleman 


E are saddened to know of the death of 

Charles B. Coleman, who was killed in 
an elevator accident in the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association New York 
office on October 22. 

Mr. Coleman’s home was in Goshen, 
Orange County, New York, where he has al- 
ways lived and where he farmed it before 
joining the employ of the, Dairymen’s 
League. ; 

We worked with Charlie for years and 
knew him well. He was a faithful and con- 
scientious worker, a good team-mate, and a 
loyal friend. May his spirit forever travel 
the pleasant places. 


An Unofficial Envoy 


OU will be much interested in the follow- 
LL ing editorial taken from the October 23 
issue of the New York “Times.” Mr. Mor- 
genthau has been a regular contributor to 
American Agriculturist on the European sit- 
uation. Probably it is safe to say that no 
one in America has a better or more intimate 
understanding of the European chaos, par- 
ticularly in southeastern Europe than does 
Mr. Morgenthau. 

AN UNOFFICIAL ENVOY. 

Former Ambassador Morgenthau goes to-day en a 
mission which is comparable in importance with that 
of an official diplomat. He sails for Greece to take 
the active Chairmanship of the commission under 
the League of Nations for the settlement of refugees 
from Anatolia in Western Thrace and Macedonia. 
There are 600,000 of these exiles who, having fled 
from Anatolia, where their ancestors lived for gen- 
erations, are now given shelter by the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Greek people. More than a million 
acres of land (vacant lands and crown lands) have 
been deeded by the Greek Government to this use. 
The Greeks have undertaken to attempt to raise 
among themselves £1,000,000. The British have 
made a temporary loan of £1,000,000. And ‘it is 
hoped to sell long-term bonds in the total amount of 
£6,000,000 for the constructive work of setting up 
these refugees in agriculture and elementary indus- 
tries. This great public enterprise is to be carried 
forward under the direction of a committee of four 
members, named by the League of Nations, Mr. 
Morgenthau being the designated Chairman. 

The United States Government is in no way 
obligated to help forward this beneficent enterprise 
Mr. Morgenthau goes in a private capacity. But 
he will have back of him the good-will of a great 
body of citizens who feel that we should cooperate 
in every possible practical way to help a people who 


have, with all their mistakes, behaved ‘most hos- 
pitably and generously toward others in distress. 
While the Red Cross and the Near East Relief and 
some other organizations have given a helpful hand 
since the great Smyrna disaster, the Greeks them- 
selves have given far more than all outside agencies 
—as two to one—in providing for these exiles, some 
of whom have no more claim upon the hospitality of 
Greece than upon that of the rest of Europe or of 
America. 

It is a work of rehabilitation which ought to suc- 
ceed, not only for the sake of those who will be 
directly aided but also because of the wholesome 
general influence which such a successful effort 
would have. What is needed is not another Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha incident in Greece, for she is over- 
populated. Ceres needs to be propitiated with seed, 
plows and harrows and other agricultural imple- 
ments. The very valley in which Alexander the 
Great was born needs to be conquered by agricul- 
tural industry. If this is accomplished the flight 
of the refugees to Greece may turn out to be a 
blessing for that disturbed, historic land. 


Watch Out! 

HE Protective Service Bureau of Ameri- 

can Agriculturist has been besieged lately 
with letters from our subscribers asking help 
in the collection of money due for eggs and 
other produce shipped to unreliable commis- 
sion men. Last week we called particular 
attention to this on our Market Page. 

There seems to be a regular flood of 
shysters who open a place of business for a 
few weeks and advertise to farmers that 
they give great returns for produce shipped 
to them. They operate for two or three 
weeks, receive a lot of produce, fail to make 
returns on it and then disappear, perhaps to 
open another place of business under a dif- 
ferent name later. 

Therefore, Under no conditions should 
farmers ship produce of any kind to commis- 
sion men who are not regularly licensed and 
bonded by the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets. A list of such com- 
mission men will be furnished by American 
Agriculturist upon request or by the New 
York State Department of Farms dnd 
Markets. 


A Wedding in the Family 


E are pleased to announce the wedding 

of Mr. Birge Kinne, Advertising Mana- 
ger of American Agriculturist, to Miss Mar- 
garet Covell, on October 27. 

Mrs. Kinne is the daughter of the dean 
of the College of Engineering of the Oregon 
Agricultural College. The hundreds of 
friends of the young couple will join with 
us in wishing them all possible happiness 
in life’s finest relationship. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


OTH men who figure in the following 

story will deny it vigorously, but the 
more emphatic their denials, the more cer- 
tain you may be of its truth. 

Rush Lewis, who is known in dairy sec- 
tions as the “Billy Sunday” of the Dairy- 
men’s League, was traveling one night on 
a sleeping car from New York to Utica. On 
the same car was H. J. Kershaw, director 
of the League from Chenango County, also 
known from one end of League territory to 
the other as a faithful fighter for the farm- 
ers’ best interests. 

The two men were in the little smoking 
compartment having a visit before retiring. 
Present also was the negro porter in charge 
of the car. Presently, Mr. Lewis interrupted 
his conversation with Mr. Kershaw to say 
to the porter: “My feet are asleep. I wonder 
if you would mind if I took my shoes off?” 

“No, suh; no, suh,” said the porter. “Go 
right ahead, boss.” 

So Mr. Lewis removed his shoes. 

Shortly after, the men noticed that the 
porter was showing signs of great discom- 
fort. 

Finally he said to Rush: “Pardon me, 
boss, but dem feet ain’t asleep; dey’s dead!” 
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Thrills.in the Dairy Business 


Saving a Baby’s Life Was One of Theth—A Wednesday Evening Radio Talk 


HE dairy business looks very com- 
monplace to the outsider, and its ex- 
acting daily demands upon the time 
and attention do certainly tend to 
grind out the enthusiasm of those engaged in 
the business—be it on alonely farm back in the 
hills or in a pasteurizing plant in a great city. 

But there are some thrilling moments even 
in a dairyman’s life, and some exalting ones, 
too. I shall never forget the first time that 
I fully realized how very, very closely con- 
nected with the health—yes, with the very 
life—of our children is the cow in some far- 
away pasture. 

I was managing a large farm in Chester 
County, Pa., producing a special grade of 
milk for the Philadelphia market. A son of 
a neighboring farmer had settled in a little 
suburban town between us and the city. 
He called me on the 


By R. W. BALDERSTON 


Secretary, Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy 
Council 


health education, local and national, and in- 
stitute and stimulate many new movements, 
placing particular emphasis, quite naturally, 
on proper nutrition. 

Their educational platform covers the 
eight “health rules,” but for the sake of 
efficiency they specialize in methods of teach- 
ing children and adults proper food selection. 

Because of this broad platform of the 
Dairy Councils, their work has the support 
and cooperation of national and local health 
organizations throughout the land. 

In June, 1923, the Dairy Councils had 102 
selected and specially trained workers in 
carrying out their program. These were 


Jennie, a pale listless girl, when weighed 
was 17 pounds or 15% per cent underweight. 
She entered a nutrition class in the sp ing. 
After ten weeks she had gained only c ie 
pound, but that was the start. She gainea 
slowly, but steadily from then until school 
closed. Her mother “carried on” with her 
during the summer and in September when 
she returned to school she not only had put 
on 17 pounds, but had become an active, 
alert, happy girl. 

Health plays are utilized through the Dra- 
matic Department to arouse interest in and 
to stimulate enthusiasm for health practices. 
Many permanent health projects have re- 
sulted from these performances. The wide 
distribution of milk lunches in the schools 
can be traced in many cases to health plays. 

In Atlantic City, after the “Milk Fairies” 

ih play, the consumption 





phone one night and 
begged me to send 
him daily some bottles 
of milk from our herd. 
His first-born was 
deathly sick and the 
doctor had found that 
the local milk supply 
was not of such a 
quality that the baby 
could assimilate it. 
We sent the milk in a 
special iced case and 
my thrill came later 
when the proud par- 
ents called on us to 
show us their flourish- 
ing offspring and to 
give the milk from 
our farm all credit for 
the result. Yes, folks, 
there was satisfaction 
in that moment suffi- 
cient to pay for all the 
care and toil that our 
family had put into 
our business, day 
after day and year 
after year. . 

All this, of course, 
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No use talking, the older generation could spell and cipher better than the present. Em- 
phasizing the importance of spelling by bringing back the old-fashioned spelling bee, is to 


be highly commended 


of milk by school chil- 
dren doubled in one 
week. 

In addition to per- 
formances in schools, 
health plays haye also 
been given in depart- 
ment stores, industrial 
plants, with Girl 
Scouts, Y. W. C. A., 
Y. M. C. A., and nu- 
trition camps. 

So, you see, October 
4, 1923, was a red-let- 
ter day for the dairy in- 
dustry — particularly 
the fluid milk part of 
it, of Philadelphia and 
the vicinity. On that 
date literally the whole 
world, in the person 
of delegates to the 
World’s Dairy Con- 
gress, came to our old 
city to see the work of 
the Dairy Council and 
particularly of the 
Philadelphia Inter- 
State Dairy Council, 
the local unit of the 
National Dairy Coun- 








happened many years 
ago. The baby is a 
full-grown man. To-day, thanks to the 
prompt application of scientific discoveries 
to the milk business in all our cities and 
towns, we can get plenty of good, nourish- 
ing milk for our babies and ourselves from 
any reputable milk dealer or milk company. 
But the thrill remains with me. It stands 
out in my memory even above my first pair 
of trousers. It is more satisfactory even 
than when, as a seven year old, I proudly 
displayed about a pint of milk that I had 
wrung from the reluctant teats of a patient 
old brindle, to whose tender mercies I was 
intrusted that I might “learn to milk.” 

But the milk thrill which | will remember 
longest came this fall when the Dairy Coun- 
cil, with which I have been connected for 
three years, acted as host for one day to 
the World’s Dairy Congress during its visit 
to Philadelphia. 

What is the Dairy Council? Organized, 
financed, managed and operated in a coop- 
erative way, the Dairy Council furnishes a 
medium through which to extend a knowl- 
edge of the food importance of milk and milk 
products, and through which there can be an 
interchange of viewpoints on the part of 
producer, distributor and consumer. 

The Dairy Councils in the United States 
operate as national health agencies, with 
branches and local group affiliations in all 
parts of the country. The councils derive 
their funds from subscriptions by the vari- 
ous dairy interests. They cooperate in 





operating in the following well defined fields 
of activity : 

1. Nutrition Department, conducting dem- 
onstrations of milk dishes, lectures and ta]ks, 
poster and recipe contests, and special classes 
of undernourished children. 

2. Quality Control Department, engaged 
in educational work with the milk producer 
and dealer to improve the quality of our 
dairy products. 

3. The Department of Health Dramatics, 
specializing in plays, stories and talks which 
emphasize the use of milk and the other 
health rules. 

4. Publicity Department furnishing mag- 
azine and newspaper articles and directing 
advertising work with posters, billboards, 
newspapers and motion pictures. 

The Dairy Council is now recognized by 
all branches of the dairy industry as the one 
educational organization through which the 
interests of all identified with the industry 
are promoted. 

It is impossible to estimate adequately the 
results of Dairy Council work at the end of 
a three year period, since its methods are 
such that the effect of its efforts are con- 
tinuous and cumulative, but we can, however, 
point out a few incidents which portray the 
results of some of our activities. Nutrition 
classes particularly emphasize results in im- 
provement of health in the individual child. 
One example out of many thousands will be 
given here: 


cil movement. Every 
minute of that day—from 7 A. M. to 11 P.M. 
—was taken up by the actual demonstration 
of some phase of the work. The morning 
session in the large auditorium of the Fur- 
ness School showed the healthwork of the 
Dairy Council with school children and the 
intimate connection of milk and child health. 
Miss Sally Lucas Jean of the American Child 
Health Association, came over from New 
York and explained why the Dairy Council 
is, as it should be, a recognized health agency, 
and various council workers explained de- 
tails of methods and the results of three 
years of work—measured in terms of im- 
proved child health, adult efficiency and a 
fuller realization of the necessity of people 
consuming enough of milk and its products. 

In the evening you may have heard broad- 
cast the speeches given by Governor Pin- 
chot and ethers at the international dinner 
to 1,000 delegates and their families and 
friends from all over the world. 

That was a thrilling day for the milk pro- 
ducers and milk distributors of Philadelphia, 
for it proved to them that they had exercised 
sound judgment when at the suggestion of 
the Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association, 
a local Dairy Council had been formed. Their 
pioneer work had borne fruit. 


“T consider the American Agriculturist 
the best farm paper I can take.”—ARCHIE 
C. STEPHENS, Greenwood, N. Y. 
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9 1 
Feeding the June Way 


at Juneway Farms 


They don’t have June all year ‘round up 
at White Bear, Minn., where Juneway 
Farms is located. But they do the next best 
thing—they approximate June pastures as 
nearly as possible by mixing up a ration 
which contains June-pasture nutrients. And 
they feed it all year ‘round. This is what 
resulted, last year, among the Juneway 
Holsteins: 

Cascade Pauline Mercedes made herself 
World's Champion senior 4-year-old, 305- 
day class, with 25177 pounds milk, 1024.94 
pounds fat. 

Heilo Oak Korndyke became World’s 
Champion 2!2-year-old butter cow, 305-day 
class, with 719.82 pounds fat. 

Beauty Madrigal Butter Maid produced 
over 20,000 pounds milk in 305 days. 

All three carried calves during their tests. 

BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 
is a substantial part of the ration fed to 
these cows. BUFFALO furnished most of 
the milk-making protein that helped make 
the above records. 

Mix up your ration with BUFFALO if 
you want consistently high production with- 
out sacrifice of good health. 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER'S STOCK 
AND 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY 
RATION 


100 POUNDS NET 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


New York Chicago 


Also Mfrs. of——» 


























seta: 


Good fence is as necessary to the 
farmer’s welfare as a good plow. 
Royal Fence is a positive invest- 
ment that pays you dividends in 
stock and property protection. 


Your dealer has Royal Fence in stock 
for quick delivery. 





AMERICAN STEEL = Dede COMPANY 


New York 





} 
| 
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American Agriculturist, November 3, 1923 


A Chat on Apple Varieties 


For the Man Who Hts an Acre or So, or Less 


By DAVID 


and more of our 


| vegetables are strictly modern (the to- 


mato, for instance which is both, has 
been really commercialized only two gen- 
erations). But the apple has been in 
circulation ever since passing one at 
the wrong time broke up the party in 
the Garden of Eden. 

A half-dozen quarters of old Earth 
claim to be the original territory. Sev- 
eral varieties of wild apples are still 
growing on the Tartar Steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia, and there are at least two 
distinct botanical types indigenous to 


| North America. 


The coming New York Fruit Show is 
bound not only to make a lot of stir, 


| but to yield a crop of new enthusiasts 
lover apple growing, and this is well. 


| in fruits, 
than the apple. 








There is no safer money crop for the 
careful agriculturist than a “special” 
and no fruit more reliable 
Finally, the apple is 
not being over-planted despite asser- 
tions to the contrary from alarmed or- 
chardists already in the game up to 
their elbows. 

If the people of the United States 
could get good apples the year round 
(as they are entitled to them) at fair 
prices (which they are also entitled to) 
many a one would eat four where now 
they eat but one—I had almost said 
fourteen. 


Heavy Plantings Looked For 


It is certain that this fall and next 
spring that there will be more new 
apple plantings than in any twelve 
months since 1913—ten years ago. 
This discussion following is intended 
to help the average farmer, running 
an acre or so, the amateur just start- 
ing in, and the suburbanist who more 
than all others is necessarily hungry 
for advice. It is not directly intended 
as information for commercial grow- 
ers. Any commercial grower of ap- 
ples so headstrong as to accept ad- 
vice of one person or one periodical 
as to what varieties to plant, is riding 
for a hard fall, if not for a cropper. 

The commercial grower should visit 
other orchards, conversing with their 
managers. He should seek the coun- 
sel of his State college authorities, and 
finally take into his full confidence his 
county agent. With these varicus in- 
formations gathered and well digested 
he should then go ahead upon his own 
best judgment, although what follows 
will interest him so far as he is main- 
taining an experimental corner some- 
where as every orchardist should. 

North of Latitude 42.—The territory 
lying above the northern bounds of 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut is ideal 
for most of our winter stand-bys, and 
several fall apples of great value. On 
the other hand ‘some of these, both fall 
and winter, will not do well even as far 
south as forty (Central New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, and so forth) while others 
that are almost never successful in the 
colder belt do very well indeed around 
the fortieth parallel. 

f course these parallels are irregu- 
lar, really extending in a_ direction 
somewhat paralleling the coast. Apples 
that thrive in New York State should 
also thrive in the mountains of western 
Maryland, while Long Island, New Jer- 
sey and Lancaster County fruit does 
equally well in eastern Maryland. The 
State of Pennsylvania, in its various 
counties, will grow both lists. 

With these isothermal parallels in 
mind then, let us venture to actually 
name for each season. 


The Standard Varieties 


North of 42—yYellow Transparent, 
Duchess, Wealthy, McIntosh, Wagener, 
R. I. Greening, Baldwin, Spy. 

Supplementing these the following 
have been very successful in certain 
localities, especially under the highest 
culture, but they are not as safe to 
plant in commercial quantities as are 
the above: Red Astrachan, Williams, 
Gravenstein, Fall Pippin, Palmer 
Greening, Delicious, Sutton, King, 
Bailey’s Sweet, Hubbardson, Wolf 
River, Stark, Red Canada, Roxbury, 
Russet and Swaar. 

Between 42 and 40.—As a rule any 
of the above-named do equally well to 
fairly well down to about the fortieth 


S. KELSEY parallel with certain 

notable exceptions such 
as the Gravenstein, Red Canada and 
Spy. 

However, even the best of them— 
the McIntosh, Baldwin and Greening 
become fall apples in the lower lati- 
tudes especially when also on low alti- 
tudes—as Long Island and New Jersey. 

South of 40.—Here we begin to have 
a permanent change, the Jonathan, 
Grimes, Stayman Winesap, the New- 
town Pippin, York and Rome (and for 
summer, Rambo and Smokehouse) be- 
ing standard and leading although 
many of the winter varieties indicated 
above, as suitable for the middle belt, 
succeed nearly as well below forty. 


Special Varieties 
For the experimenter and the care- 


ful gardener, especially if he be an 
enthusiast, the above lists may be 
greatly enlarged. In fact, with two 


or three notable exceptions such as 
the Gravenstein, Baldwin, Swaar and 
Winesap, I have so far named few or 
no apples of highest dessert quality, 
leaving it to the reader to pick them 


out for himself, below: 

Yellow Transparent.—Early, tender, 
difficult to ship, seldom a commercial 
success. 


Astrachan.—Tree very tender (cank- 
er and collar-rot) does not bear early. 
Brings top price. Best jelly apple. 

Williams.—Poor grower, bears only 
alternate years and not heavily until 
twenty years old. No good for cooking. 

Duchess.—Very, very sturdy, bears 
young, resists insects. An O. K. filler. 
Excellent, shipper. 

Graverstein.— -Requires high culture, 
best in quality, matures over long 
period, but gets mealy immediately after 
prime, should be harvested daily by 
jarring off onto deep mulch like Wil- 
liams. Tree very tender—should be 
top worked, 

Wealthy. Bears young and heavily. 
Makes fine filler. 

McIntosh.—Very vigorous grower, 
early persistent bearer. Only faults, 
too tender, scabs easy and drops. 

Wagener.—High quality, but fruit 
knotty. Bears young. Good filler. 

Swaar.—The very highest grade in 
quality—and the homeliest. 

Stark.—Consistent bearer, 
er, quality only fair. 

Delicious.—Disappointing, in size and 
color. Susceptible to scab. Requires 
high culture, and warm latitude. 

Baldwin.—There is no (commercial) 
substitute in sight. It is still “the best 
bet” in the middle belt, but freezes out 
at 44 or even 43. 


fine keep- 


PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 
POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S MEET- 
ING AT THE APPLE SHO 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society is being held 
in conjunction with the Eastern Apple 
Exposition and l‘ruit Show. Members 
on arriving should register at the 47th 
street entrance of Grand Central Palace. 


Tuesday. November 6 


10:30 A. M.—Address of Welcome- 
Charles S. Wilson, President New York 
State Herticultural Society. 

Address of Presiding Officer—Dr. L. 
H. Bailey, New York, or Paul C. Stark, 
Missouri. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—R. B. 
Cruickshank, Ohio. 

11:00 A. M.—Breeding Fruits—Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, New York. 

1:00 P. M.—The Wilder Medal After 
Fifty Years—C. P. Close, U. S. D. A. 

2:00 P. M.—The Trend in Fruit 
Growing in United States—H. P. 
Gould, U. S. D. A. 

3:00 P. M—D evelopments in Fruit 
Growing in the Southeast—C. D. Mat- 


thews, North Carolina. 
4:00 P. M.—Reports. of Standing 
Committees. 


Wednesday, November 7 


10:00 A. M.—-Spraying and Dusting 
—Prof. F. C. Sears, Massachusetts. 
10:30 A. M.—Dry-mix Lime-sulphur 
—A. J. Farley, New Jersey. 
11:15 A. M. 7 ga = Emul- 
sion—E. H. Siegler, U. S. D. A. 
(Continued on page 310) 
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Spray Service That Counts 


Wayne Growers Improve Quality 50% In One Year 


IVE years ago the 

spray information 
service was inaugurated by the Wayne 
County (New York) Farm Bureau. 
During the first year less than 200 
fruit growers made use of this service. 
During the past year nearly 700 grow- 
ers were on the roll. This is fairly 


conclusive evidence that the fruit grow- ° 


ers. of Wayne County have come to re- 
alize the value of this service that 
aids them in their spraying program. 

Years ago, the fruit growers of 
Wayne County depended primarily on 
evaporators to handle the apple crop 
of the county; but during the last few 
years the tendency is to sell more and 
more of the crop in barrels. When the 
men were selling through evaporators 
there was not the incentive to produce 
extra fine quality fruit, but during the 
last few years, and especially since the 
apple packing law came into effect, 
there has been an effort on the part 
of every fruit “grower to produce bet- 
ter quality fruit year by year. 

Where Cooperation is Necessary 

The Farm Bureau, realizing that 
they could be of service, has aided 
in this work by putting on a special 
fruit mgn who is posted on the con- 
trol of insects and diseases, This 
special fruit man keeps the growers 
posted in regard to time to spray, ma- 
terials to use, ete. 

This system is so planned that the 
675 growers can be reached within two 
or three hours. The plan is as fol- 
lows: The county is divided into zones 
which takes into consideration the de- 
velopment of the fruit buds in that 
zone. Every member who applies for 
the service is grouped according to his 
telephone central and regrouped ac- 
cording to the zone in which he lives. 
A week previous to the time that a 
given spray goes out, a letter is sent 
to every member giving him detailed 
information in regard to the preval- 
ence of the disease or insects and the 
best known method of controlling it. 
The bureau also cooperates with the 
United States Weather Bureau and 
Plant Pathology and Entomology De- 
partments of the State College, so that 
when a notice of a storm period is 
coming, and it is time for a spray to 
go on, the notice is sent out. One man 
is called up in each telephone central, 
and he in turn calls three more, and 
these three—three more apiece; re- 
laying it on until every man in that 


central has been reached. Immediate- 
ly following this telephone message, 
a follow-up postal card is sent out 


notifying the members that the tele- 
phone message has been sent. This 
checks up any failure to pass the mes- 
sage on because of the telephone being 
out of order, etc. 


Does It Pay? 


So much for the operation of the 
spray service. The question on most 
neople’s mind is: “Does it pay and is 
it worth while.” We can only go by 
the results that we get. In each zone, 
two men, one on the east side and one 
on the west side of the county, put 
on a spray on a section of their or- 
chard each time a notice is sent from 
the Farm Bureau Office. We get the 
results from these orchards. This year, 
in the five orchards that have already 
been checked up, Mr. @rving Granger, 
Wolcott, N. Y., produced 89.3 per cent 
perfect apples in his Greening block. 
Hendricks Brothers of Huron produced 
90 per cent perfect apples. Mr. 
William Hawley, Red Creek, produced 
81.6 per cent perfect. Mr. Perry 
Shear, North Rose, produced 86 per 
cent perfect on his Hubbardstons. 
Hendricks Bros. on their Baldwin block 
produced 85.1 per cent perfect. William 
Hawley—81.2 per cent perfect; and 
Perry Shear—80 per cent on Baldwins. 
Mr. Charles Lembke, Lyons, produced 
91 per cent A-grade of Greenings. 

The above results show what re- 
sults some of the men are getting. 
The other demonstrational orchards 
will run just about the same. 

Each year, about the middle of Au- 


gust, a fruit tour is made to several af ~ 


the orchards that are under supervision. 
These tours, during the last few years, 
have been very successful. This year, 


By E. R. WAGNER 


70 cars and 215 people 


in the county and visited eight orchards. 
After going around and seeing the 
results secured, the men follow the ser- 
vice more closely. This has been the 
case during the last three or four 
years. 


spraying and spraying at the proper 
time. This is shown by the results se- 
cured on some of the check trees in the 
demonstrational orchards that received 
no spray whatever during the season. 
One of these check trees produced 97 
perfect apples out of eight bushels. 
Another—24 perfect apples out of three 
bushels; a third produced only 40 per- 
fect apples out of ten bushels; and still 
another produced 15 apples out of five 
bushels. 


More Thorough Spraying Every Year | 


Fruit growers are doing more spray- 
ing and more thorough spraying each 
year; and it is adding dollars to their 
pockets. Last year, the Western New 
York Cooperative Packing Association 
found by caceful analysis that the man, 
who received the spray service as is- 
sued by the fruit counties of the State, 
and who used it throughout the season, 
received 85 cents per barrel more for 
his Greenings and 97 cents a barrel 
more for his Baldwins than the man 
who produced apples where no spray 
service was given in the county. 

The quality of the pack through the 
packing association in Wayne County 
this year is 50 per cent better in some 
cases than it was last year—due to 
more careful and more fimely spraying 
on the part of the producers. 

While headway has been made in 
Wayne County in the production of 
better fruit during the past few years, 
there is still room for improvement. 


There are many careless sprayers, and | 


also growers who spray without any 
regard to the development of the in- 
sects and diseases. A special man who 
spends his entire time keeping track of 
insects and diseases is in a position to 
supply information to the growers. 

The results secured during the last 
five years, and the increase in the num- 
ber who are signing up for the service, 
indicates that very rapid strides are 
— made in producing better quality 
rut. 


MULCHING THE STRAWBERRY 
BED 


Will you kindly tell me, why it is recom- 
mended that a cover of straw or some similar 
matter be placed on strawberry beds and what 


is the best material for that purpose?—J. M. 
C., New York. 
There are many benefits resulting 


from mulching the strawberry bed. 
One of the main benefits is that a 
mulch protects the plants from the de- 
structive work of alternate freezing 
and thawing. Furthermore, the mulch 
improves the physical condition of the 
soil. It adds plant food, smothers 
weeds in the early spring and protects 
the fruit from dirt at picking time. 
The kind of material to be used for 
mulching depends entirely on the cost 
and availability. Horse manure con- 
taining a large percent of straw is per- 
haps one of the best materials. It is 
especially desirable if not too costly. 
It has excellent fertilizing value, and 


with a large proportion of straw in it, | 


it makes a splendid mat. It is less 
likely to blow off as such materials as 
bean vines. Bean vines, cornstalks, 
strdw marsh, hay and swale grass are 
all excellent materials. Very fine ma- 
terial, such as sawdust, is not recom- 
mended, for it will undoubtedly smother 
the plants. 

The value of the mulch in preventing 
freezing and thawing is very great. It 
should not be understood that the 
mulch prevents the freezing of the 
plants. In fact, the plants are better 
off if the ground freezes early and 
remains frozen. The damage is done 
when there is first a freeze and then a 
thaw. As the soil freezes it expands 
and forces the plants from the ground. 
Naturally there is nothing to pull it 
back when the ground thaws and the 
roots are left exposed and are winter 
killed. When there is a mulch the 
ground will not thaw so readily. 


| 


took a trip of 45 miles | 





The production of good apples | 
is absolutely dependent upon thorough | 
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Kodak on the Farm 


Story-tel//ing pictures—such as Grandpa crack- 
ing butternuts—are the sort you'll always hold 
precious. That’s sentiment. Se//ig pictures of 
your cattle, horses, sheep, or hogs; recording pictures 
of the comparative growth of crops from year-to- 
year—are the kind you want for practical use on 
the farm. And that’s business. 

Kodak gives you pictures the easiest way—as your 
dealer can show you—and by means of the autographic 
attachment, each negative is complete even to date and 
title. You'll be quick to put to purpose this exclusive- 
ly Eastman feature. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 





















110. 
It does not pay to 
mix your own feed! 


} OME mixed feeds may be a little cheaper at 
the start---but they never produce any- 
where near the maximum flow of milk. Add up 
the time lost in mixing---the lower production--- 
and it is apparent that home-mixing does not pay ! 


Don’t forget---it isn't the price of a pound of feed 
that counts; it’s the cost of making a pound of 
milk! 

Bull Brand forces the cows to the limit of their 
production---three and one-half to four pounds 
of milk for every pound of Bull Brand—which 
means that Bull 
Brand is, by far and 
away, the lowest 
cost feed you can 


OUR GUARANTEE 
Feed three or more cows on 
BULL BRAND DAIRY RATION 
in accordance with our direc- 
tions. If the results du not 


prove satisfactory to you, upon 
application to us or any of our 
























dealers the money paid for the use. 
feed used will be refunded. 
here’ ; MARITIME MILLING CO. 
<7 5a Incorporated : 






BULL BRAND. '. iia at 
in every live town! BUFFALO, N. Y. 








DAIRY RATION 


3-4 LBS. MILK from1LB.FEED! 
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TT e's 


: F Fair rates 


¢ ; ~, Nt Ww YORK 
CENTRAI 
LINES 





and cond service 


This country has enjoyed railroad transporta- 
tion on practically a cheaper basis than any 


other civilized country. 


—Report of the Con- 


gressional Joint Commission on Agriculture. 


Shippers of farm products on the New York Central Lines 
know from experience that the quality of railroad service is 
of greater importance than the price. 


Inadequate, inefficient freight service is dear at any price. 
Rates that leave no margin of earnings on railroad invest- 
ment dry up the sources of new capital, without which the 
carriers cannot provide the new equipment and facilities their 


shippers must have 


This necessary margin of receipts above expenditures, so 


vital to the life of the 
road rates. 
come in five 
investment. 
in 1922 


years, 


railroads, is 
In 1922 the railroads earned the largest net in- 
a return of 
But a reduction of 16% in the rates charged 
would have taken all this net. 


S a small fraction of rail- 


4.14% on their property 


The Congressional Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
estimated that the average proportion of freight rates to the 


value of goods carried was 6' 


. If this were reduced to 5%, 


a reduction so small that the consuming public would detect 
no difference in living costs, most of our railroads would starve. 


Living rates for the railroads — insuring healthy growth of 
railroad facilities—are vital to agricultural prosperity. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





BOSTON SALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIB 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


General Offices—466 Lexington Ave., New York 










Now, you can saw 15 or more 
cords of wood each day with 
the OTTAWA Log Saw. With wood 
selling at $3.00 a eord, owner makes $45.00 
aday. Send for SPECIAL OFFER, now. 


WEW MODEL: 22:5. 
pay 
d advanced informat: chen ‘ — 
—— 
1 —FALLS TREES 
new model 0 OrTawa = 2— SAWS LOGS 





- = —_ 






—_—— 


Saws > aS MUCH aslon fen ! ‘= 


Fastest sawing: easier moved — easy 

start in any weather. 4H-P KEROSGNE 
ENGINE — you need 
Shipped quick from nearest to you of 
nine branch houses at " factory prices, 


OTTAWA 4in in a4 


3 Se cas 
4— O0ES BELT WORK 


—/- Get BIG — to- User fer! 


an See Fries. 
—> 


——_ Room 805-H 


Sn 
Re 


- — 


— 
V i py 


all this power. 








se rnin 
“ os 
= % ~ ~~ aaah 


| 4 for Big FREE 82-Page 
Special Offer and Le 
Write today. 


oe MFG.CO. 









ee 


Magee Building 
Pittsburgh 





‘ ee 





ABSORBINE 


Reduces Strained, Puffy 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, 






Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot = B® @ 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $250 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructionsend Book § 8 Free 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





Ankles, | 





KHODES DOUBLE CUT 
j PRUNING SHEAR Cuts from both 
sides of limb and 


—_ does net bruise 
Se Bie, SIZES 


Allshears deliver- 





cular and prices. 


RHODES MANUFACTURING co, 


303 SO. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











p KITSELMAN FENCE 


“! Saved ” says L. D. Wasson, 
om Pertee ne ou, too, can save 
Freight. Write for Free 

atalowot Far of Varn ultry, Lawn Fence. 
Dept. 20S MUNCIE, IND. 











| Consumers’ 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association, Inc., has announced the 
price for November Milk. Class 1 milk 
entering into fluid consumption has 
been increased to $3.45 a hundred for 
30% milk in the basic zone of 210-210 
miles from New York City. This is 
considerable in contrast to the price 
announced for the first week in Octo- 
ber, which was $2.98 and which was 
ye later on, the 16th of October, 


to $3.2 

Class" 2 milk, which goes into the 
manufacture of cream, the price re- 
mains the same as in October, which 


was $2.05 per hundred pounds. The 
regular differentials of from 20 to 35c 
per hundred are in vogue depending 
upon the disposal of the skim milk. 

Class 3 milk, which enters into the 
manufacture of powdered, condensed 
and evaporated milk, as well as hard 
cheeses, the price has been placed at 
$2.20 per hundred pounds. Class 4 
milk, which enters into the manufac- 
ture of butter and cheese, will be de- 
termined as previously, by the quota- 
tions of those commodities on the New 
York market. 


THE PROGRAM OF EVENTS AT 
THE APPLE SHOW 


The Eastern Apple Exposition and 
Fruit Show which opens on November 
3rd, will be the largest apple exposition 
ever held in the East. It is given by 
the growers of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
ee York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3 
Home Economics Day 


TY} eo N and lectures at 2:30 
and 8:30 P. M. by Miss Anna Barrows, 
under the auspices of the Home Eccn- 
omics Department, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
These lectures and demonstrations will 
be repeated daily. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


Fruit Dealers’ Day 
8:30 P. M.—Address, “How the East- 
ern Apple Grower Should Pack to Meet 
the Requirements of the Retail Trade” 
Mr. Buyer for the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company. 
Day—City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Day 


Address by Mrs. Thomas Slack, 


| President, at 3:30 P. M 





| Massachusetts 
Amherst. 


| by 
|} at 10: 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6 
Teachers’ and School Children’s 
Hotel Men’s Day 
Maple Products Day 
2:30 P. M.—Conference in charge of 
Amos J. Eaton, President, the Vermont 
Maple Products Exchange and F. B. 
Robertson, manager, Mapie Products 
Cooperative Association of New York. 
Address, C. H. Jones, Chief Chemist, 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington. 


Day 


8:30 P. M.—Address (illustrated) on 
Nut Growing, Dr. Robert T. Morris, 
Stamford, Conn. f 


American Pomological Society Con- 


vention opens. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


New England Day 
Farm Bureau Day ’ 
Apple Judging and Packing Contests 
State agricultural college teams 
30 A. M. and 1 P. M. Contests 
charge of Prof. B. D. Drain, of 
Agricultural College, 
Dr. U. P. Hedrick, of 
Y., will place the 15 classes 
Prizes of- 


in 


Geneva, N. 
used in the judging contest. 


| fered by the American Pomological ‘So- 





ciety and the International Apple Ship- 
The contests will be 


pers’ Association 
filmed. 

2:30 P. M.—Conference of Farm 
Bureau officials and workers of the 


Eastern States, in charge of Enos Lee, 
President of the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

3:30 P. M.—Address, “The Relation 
of Transportation to the Apple Indus- 
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Among the Farmers 


League Announces Prices — Apple Show Program 


try,” H. H. Pratt, Special Agent, Erie 
Railroad. 
12 Midnight—A special trip through 


Chinatown and to the _ whol:sale 
markets of New York City will be 
arranged. Price, $1.25 each. Make 
reservations Wednesday morning at 
Information Booth.) 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
New York State Day 
Honey Day 
11:00 A. M.—Bee Keepers’ Confer- 


ence in charge of Prof. R. B. Willson, 
Extension Bee Specialist, N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 

Addresses by Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. 
D. A.; E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio; Prof. 
F. H. Wilson, University of Wisconsin; 
J. H. Kelley, Advertising Expert. 


Transportation Day 


3:30 P. M.—Transportation Confer- 
ence in charge of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Eastern Rail- 
roads. 

Address on the “Relation of Transpor- 
tation to the Apple Growing Industry,” 
Robert S. Binkerd, Vice-Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Relations of 
the Eastern Railroads. 

8:30 P. M.—Address by R E. N. 
Cowie, Vice-President, American Rail- 
way Express Company. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
Marketing Day 

11:30 A. M.—Marketing Conference, 
Chairman, A. L. Clark, Chief, Bureau 
of Markets, New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture. Program will include a 
general discussion on the most import- 
ant problems relating to fruit market- 
ing and distribution. 


Agricultural Department Day 

2:30 P. M.—Conference of State 
Agricultural Department officials of the 
Eastern States in charge of Hon. Berne 
E. Pyrke, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Farms and Markets. 

Addresses by Hon. Henry C. Wallace, 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, and 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Com- 
missioners of Farms and Markets of 
the Eastern States. 

8:30 P. M.—Address on the “Relation 
of Transportation to the Apple Indus- 
try,” P. H. Burnett, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


3:30 P. M.—Address on “The Relation 
of Transportation to the Apple Indus- 
try,” A. S. Merchant, Agriculturist, D. 
L. & W. R. R. 

On this day all apples exhibited that 
are for sale may be purchased for de- 
livery on Monday, Nov. 12th. 

Movies Every Day 

Moving pictures showing the Fruit 
Industry in its many phases will be 
shown morning, afternoon, and evening 
during the Exposition. Among the 
films to be shown are: 

“Apples and the County Agent,” 
“King Apple’s Enemies,” “Connecticut 
Orchard Scenes,” “Bees—How They 
Live and Work,” “Power Farming,” 
“Dusting Orchards and Low-Growing 
Crops for Insects and Fungi, and the 
Difficulties of Liquid Spraying.” 


NEW YORE COUNTY NOTES 


St. Lawrence Co.—Pastures are good. 
Very little frost thus far. Corn is all 
cut and in the silos. The potato crop 
is very uneven. Some farmers report 
good yields, while others will hardly 
have enough for their own use. Cows 
are holding up well. Some farmers 
are putting more effort into their poul- 
try business as shipping eggs are bring- 
ing excellent prices. It is too early to 
make a quotation on turkeys.—H. S. 

Steuben Co.—On account of the ex- 
cellent weather, farmers have been able 
to get their fall work cleared up in 





good shape. Potatoes are about all 
dug. The crop is very uneven, perhaps 
a little better than expected. The price 


offered at shipping stations at present 
is about 60 cents. Up to the 20th of 
October, the dry spell has become very 
serious. 
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Anew way 
to shave 


Quicker—simpler 
more comfortable 


Thousands of farmers everywhere are 
enthusiastic about this new way of shaving. 
They declare they. now get in 78 seconds 
at home the same fine shave as in town at 
their favorite barber's. 


And now they 
simple, quick and easy. No 
smart—no irritations. 


A wonderful razor 


Men find this new way of shaving combines 
the very best points of straight razors (the 
sharp straight edge and the strop) with the 
speed and protection oi a safety razor. All 
the pleasure is there and none oi the old- 
time draw backs. * 


shave every day—it’s so 
after-shave- 


Once you adopt this quicker, simpler, more 
comfortable method, you'll never go back 
to old ways. 


Razor and stropper in one 


We have made a safety razor that you never 
have to take apart. From start to finish 
the blade stays in the razor. 


Our strop works as part of the razor. Now 
you shave and strop without removing the 
blade. Notrouble, no bother. It’s simple 
and quick._ 

\We spent 3 years and a fortune to produce 
a super-keen blade. We have processed 
upon it a barber's edge, the keenest cutting 
edge known. 

Now you can enjoy at home for a tenth of 
acent the same comfort: able shave 
favorite barber gives. 


With this super-keen blade you run easily, 
smoothly over your face—just one time. 
Whether you use a fresh blade, or the 
automatic stropping device you enjoy the 
world’s jastest shave—78 seconds from 
lather to towel—as millions of men have 
proved. 
Try it, men 

Buy a Valet AutoStrop Razor today—for 
sale everywhere—S$l to $25, according to 
finish, case and number of blades. See how 
this new way of shaving not only 
but protects the skin—a wonderful 
ymbination of speed and comfort. 


Strops itself 


time, 





**Strops its own blades’’—Shaves, cleans, 
strops without removing the blade 








your | 


saves { 


A Year’s Experience Test- 
ing Grape Varieties 
GEORGE T. HUGHES 


OW that the grape season is over 

it may be well to review the matter 
of varieties. 
dred vines on our farm and twenty-nine 
.or thirty different kinds. The 
logues of the nurseries either give only 
the good points of each variety or our 
experience is an exception. At any 
rate there are some kinds we shall 
never plant again. 





| has all the good points of the Concord 
; except shipping and keeping quality 
| and that is not important with us as 

all our grapes are disposed of locally. 
| On the other hand the Worden is ten 
days earlier than the Concord, the 
berries are larger and the quality is 
much better while productiveness is just 
as high. We shall never plant any 
more Concords. I am aware that this 
is contrary io the experience of many 
growers but under our conditions the 
Worden is the better grade. 

We have tested quite a number of 
other black varieties. Barry and Her- 
bert are very good but hardly enough 
better to pay on a commercial scale. 
August Giant is one of the best. The 
name is a misnomer for it does not 
mature in August and “the Giant” part 
applies to the vine and not to the fruit. 
It has, however, a rich meaty 
We shall give it a further trial. 


Among the Red Varieties 


Among the red varieties we have 
quite a number of Brighton which is so 
highly rated by the connoisseurs. It 
bears well always provided a self-fertile 
variety is planted near it and is one 
of the earliest kinds in the vineyard. 
It is reasonably productive but we do 


flavor. | 


not find the quality grown under our | 


conditions especially high. The flavor 
is rather insipid. Salem is a reason- 
able success although here the flavor is 
so peculiar that some people do not 
care for it. De'aware is, of course, of 
the highest quality but with us it is an 
uncertain bearer. This year we had 


very good Delawares, but this year was | 


rate we shall not 
Catawba ripens well 


unusual. At any 
plant any more. 


within the frost limits and there is no |} 


better keeper as is well known. We 
are inclined to extend our plantings of 
Catawbas. Of the other red grapes 
| Lindley has done the best for us. Iona 
is one of the best of all grapes but not 
productive enough for extensive plant- 
ing. Other red varieties we have tested 
include Ulster Prolific, Vergennes and 
Lucile. The first two are high in qual- 
ity but -unproductive. Lucile bears 
abundantly but is low in quality. Jef- 
ferson we have been unable to ripen. 


Niagara the Outstanding White 

Niagara is still the best white grape 
for commercial purposes. In quality, 
however, it has many superiors, one of 
them, 
highly. 
other 
| Empire 


It bears well with us. 
good varieties are Martha and 
State. To my own personal 


taste Diamond is the best of all white | 


| grapes but it has many serious faults. 
It ripens very unevenly and rots badly. 
It is entirely unsuited for market and 
we shal] plant no more notwithstanding 
the high quality. 
failure with us. 


The fruit is so subject 


cluster 

Summing it all up for market we 
should plant only Worden among the 
black, Salem and Catawba among the 
reds and Niagara and Pocklington 
among the white varieties. It is very 
interesting, however, to experiment 
both with new kinds and with the older 
| kinds which have been generally dis- 
carded. Once in awhile you will pick 
up a variety which under your parti- 
| cular conditions well repays the experi- 
ment. 


| 
| HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AN- 
| NOUNCES WINTER MEETINGS 


The New York State Horticultural 
Society announces through its secre- 
tary, R. P. McPherson$ that the 
| winter meeting will be held at Rochester 
on January 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1924. 

The meeting will open at noon on the 
15th. 

The eastern meeting of the Society | 
will be held at Poughkeepsie on Feb- 
| ruary 20, 21, and 22, 1924. 


Pocklington which we rate very | 
Two | 


| 


Dutchess is another | 


to disease that we rarely get a good | 
| 


annual | 


| 


We have around five hun- } 


cata- | 


For all around pur- | 
poses the Worden is our favorite. — It | 
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WOLVERINE 


erue (Ohi ie w lalate el ielume) eters 


a. Tee 


March 13, 1928 ) 
talog asadver- 
— io od in Pacihe Rural Brees Pr 
lik p like alee to know ow the cos of 
o e chaen. 
two dealers fold tos no veus 
i imited. - 
earing my first f Wolver- 
fue shoes he and am ays ty in a 
. weve the most satisfactory shoes lever 
“ie eener hada that like these 
and these are —~ comfortable my when 
aq. is iwant to he we another pair 
== P45 Cyn —if they oy do— 
shoes nex 
a very truly, 
W. L. BOWRON, 
Modesto, Calif. 





Route A, Box 52 





Miles 





Always Stay Soft 



















The Planter 


For wear, underneath an 
overshoe or arctic, here is the shoe. 
Its higher top is both comfortable 
and snug, and after the spring plow- 
ing is done, it is just the shoe that’s 
needed. Ideal for planting, culti- 
vating and haying. 


Ask for 
The Planter 


winter 


Stays Soft in Any Weather 


A 1,000-Mile Shoe— 
From Tanners to You 





Every man knows what it is todry We take selected horsehide of the 
out wet shoes. The leather dries superfine quality, formerly used for 
out stiff as a board, hard and un- expensive Cordovan shoes and Cos- 
comfortable. sack saddles—the tough- 

Now this discomfort Wolverine est, longest- wearing 


is ended. For, thanks to 





Comfort Shoe 





leather known. Yet by 








our exclusive, secret, our secret tanning proc- 
double-tanning process ess we give this wear- 
the Wolverine shoe dries resisting leather the 
out after every soaking softness and _pliability 
as soft as new buckskin. Tender feet welcome these of buckskin. It never 
* ° shoes. They're softand flex- . ‘ 
This amazing shoe stays | ibleasamoccasin, yet wear | loses. its softness — and 
af J 2 @ » tamdie like iron. And so light and : mara & wears and 
soft. No other shoe made easy, you'll never know it wears and ars 
like it! they're on duty. For tender wears. For we even 
, feet or where you do not , : ead the al 
We tan the leather encounter wet weather, increase its natura 
in our own tannery. | We this comfort shoe. durability. 
Unusual Economy 
Work Shoes for All Purposes 
We operate our own tannery and _ fields. The model shown in the _pic- 
our shoe factory as one organization. ture is ideal to wear under aretics. 


This effects very large economies. 
So every Wolverine shoe is very low 
priced when you consider the quality. 

There is a Wolverine for every use. 
For field and shop, for lumbering and 
hunting, for the mines and the oil 


The ever-soft leather in every 
model assures perfect comfort always. 
This new-day shoe is the one all men 
want. 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Wolverine Shoe and Tanning Corp. 


FORMERLY MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 


Dept. 132 


Rockford, Mich. 








to DRY FEED 


Now, the pasture field and range 
must give way 
—to the stall and manger, the feed 


lot and self-feeder, the barnyard and 
fodder rack. 


Include 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


in the ration 


You have often noticed stocking of the 
legs, roughness in the hair, highly colored 
urine—all on account of the change from 
grass to dry feed. 

Not so where Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is fed. 
The Tonics, the Laxatives, the Diuretics, 
take care of all that. No worms; the Vermi- 
fuges settle them. 

Then you are all set for heavy feeding, a 
good yield of flesh and milk throughout the 
winter. 

Tell your dealer what stock you have. He 
has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. 


25 Ib. Pail $2.25 100 Ib. Drum $8.00 
Except im the far Weet, South and Canada, 
Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


Dr. Hess Dip ana Disinfectant 
OU Se s (ores Bere 


Make the Last Job of theD 
the Fasves¢ One 


\ 
, 


I epent 30 
years in perfect- 
ing this Tonic. 

Grcaert Hess 

D 8. 








DAY'S work on the farm usually takes the best 
A there is in you. You're tired, ready to call it a day 
but the cows must be milked. Why not make milking the 
easiest job on the farm? Use a Perfection Milker. You'll 
get more milk, cleaner milk, cheaper milk, and make 
milking a whole lot pleasanter. Let a Perfection pay for 


itself on easy monthly payments. Send for catalog today. 


19,000 Perfection Milkers in use, saving time and money. 


> . 
Perfection Manufacturing Co. 
FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE 
Zilli East Henwerin Ave. 428 So. CLINTON STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 












On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether / 
dairy is large or small, write today. ; 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Bainbridge, N. 


RAILWAY POSTAL ( CLERKS 








2 Litter and F Carriers, Water Bewls, 

etec., Just naturally inerease your earnings. 
W Don't wait until building or remedeting. 
Put in eur Equipment. START NOW! 
A guaranteed line seld at low factory 
prices. Send fer literature teday and 
save money on your requirements. 


|| THE GREEN MFG. CO. OSbERSPURS, 3°: 










90 East River St. 

















Full of information about the feeding of 
chicks, culling of hens, ete. Tells how to 
keep hens healthy and make them pay. 
Worth dollars to any poultry raiser. Sent 
for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 

Co., 0578 Sreadway, Cleveiand,O. 


Railroad | 
be paid: ques 
Omo -E. 


Start $133 month 
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Hen Troubles 


Curing the Egg Eater — Questions About Diseases 


O your hens eat eggs? Do you 

know why they eat eggs? I will an- 
swer the second one of these important 
questions. Your hens eat eggs for any 
one or all of the following reasons: 
They are confined too closely or are 
overcrowded and can’t get green food; 
they are not fed enough oyster shell, 
grit, charcoal, and other shell- making 
materials; their nests are made of fine, 
scratchable material, which invites 
scratching and consequent egg break- 
ing, and then egg eating; there may 
be too few nests, when fighting for 
possession will result in broken eggs; 
the hens may be too old and lay soft- 
shelled eggs; and the ration may be 
unbalanced. 

Someone may say, “My hens eat eggs 
in spite of all these things. They are 
not overcrowded; they are fed a bal- 
anced feed with all the different shell- 
making materials; they are young and 
have the range of the entire farm. 
They just eat them. That’s all.” 

Yes, I agree with such a person but, 
nevertheless, some one thing must have 
taught such hens the habit. Maybe, 
shells from the table and incubator, 
thrown uncrushed to the hens, may 
have started them. From our own 
flock, I know that the hens eat eggs 
sometimes when they get the chance 


| at a broken egg on the floor or ground, 
| or when they find an egg without a 





shell anywhere, but our hens are not 
egg eaters. More often than not, 
broken eggs and undeveloped eggs 
— in the nests uneaten by our 
ens. 

To make the story short, try my 
trick to cure the hens of this exasper- 
ating habit. Place a china egg in 
every nest and scatter a dozen or two 
promiscuously about the floor and yard. 
At first, change the position of those 
china eggs not in the nests so that the 
| hens will not recognize them as being 
the same ones. Watch how those egg- 
eating hens pick at the china eggs. 
| They pick and follow them as they roll 


| about, only to give up in disgust and 


pass along until they come to another 
egg. Here the picking performance is 
repeated. After several days, the most 
persistent egg eater will have learned 
that the eggs cannot be eaten. But 
by no means remove those eggs. Leave 
them lie. Now, later, should an egg 
be laid upon the house floor or out- 
side by any foolish hen who miscal- 
culated her time, the chances are that 
it will lie unmolested. Try it. Keep 
| them thrifty by caring for them as I 
| have suggested, crush all eggshells fed 
| to them fine, and I believe that your 


| hens will become as mine are, that 
| have the range of the farm. These, 


| WRIGLEY. 


I already have admitted, occasionally 
eat an egg which they find where it 
has no business to be, but they are by 
no means in the egg-eating class.—R. I. 


HENS AFFECTED WITH GOUT 


I have a flock of hens that have been sick 


all winter At first they had a cough and 

| sneezed, but it did not seem to amount to 
anything. Then they began to droop around 
and their feet and legs would swell until 
they were three times the natural size. If 
they lived twelve hours with their feet like 
that, they would get along and eat more 
than any hens I have and would not lay. 
Sometimes ten or twelve would die in two 
or three hours Could you tell me the cause 
and a cure?—N. M. R., New York 





The symptoms as you describe them 
would suggest a very severe case of 
gout. Birds of low vitality are more 
subject to this disease than are strong, 
vigorous healthy hens, well-reared s‘ ock. 
Gout is usually caused by a combina- 
tion of improper feeding and bad hous- 
ing conditions; the trouble may be 
started by feeding garbage, mouldy 
feeds or rations containing too high a 
percentage of protein, especially if the 
mash is fed moist, in which case the 
hens do not take sufficient exercise and 
usually consume’ too much mash and 
not enough grain, the mash usually 
containing more protein and less fats 
and carbohydrate§ than the grain. 

Dark, damp or drafty houses with 
dirt floors are very little or no better. 
Where the hens stand around or huddle 
on the perches, coupled with improper 
feeding, is the cause of nearly all 
poultry troubles. Hens should be kept 
busy under comfortable conditions. 


Vigorous stock, comfortably housed and 
properly fed, is rarely subject to trou- 
bles of this kind, in fact, troubles of 
any kind. A comfortable home means 
one that is clean, dry, free from drafts, 
has plenty of sunlight and is reason- 
ably warm, with sufficient ventilation 
and the hens made to work in a deep, 
dry litter for their grain. 


Give a Dose of Epsom Salts 


Hens badly affected with gout should 
removed from the flock and dis- 
posed of. The balance of the fowls 
could be given one pound of epsom 
salts dissolved in six or eight quarts 
of water for each 100 birds; no other 
water to be allowed them until they 
drink all of this. Feed liberally of a 
good grain mixture both morning and 
night; also give them al] the green food 
they will consume at noon. Sprouted 
oats would be best under these condi- 
tions, and plenty of skim milk or but- 
termilk would also be beneficial. If 
one could give them all they would 
drink of this, the mash could be taken 
away entirely until the hens could run 
out and secure green food, then the dry 
mash could be resumed. If milk is not 
available, feed only a small amount of 
the dry mash at noon, keeping it before 
them only a few hours, then make the 
housing conditions more comfortable. 
The poultry department of your State 
College will furnish free on application 
bulletins on poultry feeding and man- 
agement.—W. G. K. 


LOOKS LIKE POULTRY CHOLERA 


Our chickens have a disease that I do not 
know how to treat Their head feathers all 


rise up and their combs jurno black They 
start with diarrhea. They seem to be hungry, 
but when they have eaten they droop and some 
die within twelve hours The birds have 
clean airy houses facing the south, plenty 
of ventilation and no drafts I have been 
feeding corn on the cob, dry bran with meat 
scrap and boiled potatoes They have plenty 
of fresh clean water, slightly warm They 
are 1 mites.—A. C. L., Ly- 


free from lice an 
sander, N. Y 

From the symptoms you. mention 
there seems to be two possibilities. 
Either the birds are suffering with 
pneumonia, cholera or liver trouble. In 
fact, we are led to believe that it is 
cholera. The first remedial step is 
to isolate the diseased birds or at 
least those birds showing suspicious 
symptoms. It is believed that there is 
no absolute cure for genuine cases of 
cholera. 

If you are contemplating bringing 
new birds in your flock, by all means 
keep them separated from the diseased 
flock. Destroy the bodies of the dead 
birds, preferably burning them or 
burying them in lime. If your flock 
was seriously infected with the disease, 
it would be most preferable for you 
to move the birds to temporary quar- 
ters, thoroughly disinfecting them as 
well as liming the soil and turning it 
over. 

Birds that are affected with cholera, 
if they do not die, will become more or 
less useless in the flock and a danger 
to new birds that may be added. It is 
best to destroy them immediately. It 
is a case of which is cheaper, infecting 
new birds or killing sick ones. 

It is noticeable that you do not men- 
tion green food as being a part of the 
ration. This may be a_ responsible 
factor if omitted. 


HENS HAVE ABNORMAL THIRST 


I am having trouble and losing my hens. 
They seem to have a thirst that cannot be sat- 
isfied, for they drink water continually, get sick 
and in a few days fall dead. I can see no evi- 


of bowel trouble. Can you offer any 
A. C., Pennsylvania. 


dences 
suggestions ’—G. 

Abnormal thirst in fowls is due to 
internal fever. There are various 
causes for such a condition, among these 
is the eating of mouldy or damaged 
feed, garbage, poison, or poisonous 
weeds, or a ration containing too large 
a proportion of corn or corn meal. 

Give one pound of epsom salts dis- 
solved in about eight quarts of water. 
Do notallow access to any other water 
until this is used up. Feed a good bal- 
anced ration of clean wholesome feeds, 
and keep surroundings in a sanitary 
condition. 


-—~ 
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Marketing Fruit Is a Grow- 
er’s Problem 
(Continued from page 295) 


ber locals—some forty in number. As 
with most other cooperative organi- 
zations, which are blazing a trail and 
undertaking new systems of market- 
ing with growers inexperienced in this 
phase of their business, many diffi- 
culties have been encountered. Some 
of these have already been overcome. 
The organization is in process of deal- 
ing with others, but there are still 
many unsolved problems which must 
be worked out. . 


Handling too Many Varieties For 
Efficiency 


Not the least of the problems which 
this marketing organization has had 
to deal with is the enormous number 
of varieties of fruit, most of which are 
of small importance, but which have 
to be handled by someone. In 1922, 
this association marketed approximate- 
ly 340,000 barrels of apples which in- 
cluded 140 varieties. Sixteen of these 
varieties, or the principal ones, repre- 
sented 88 per cent of the shipments, 
while the other 124 constituted but 12 
per cent. 

In many respects, the bookkeeping, 
pooling and accounting was practical- 
ly as much for the small varieties as it 
was for the large. Can this great num- 
ber of varieties be marketed efficiently 
by any organization? Is it necessary 
or worth while to attempt it? Would 
it not be better to graft all the less 
valuable sorts to other more useful 
kinds, cut up the trees for fire wood, or 
sell the apples by the hundred weight 
for drying stock or ciders? Would not 
the association be warranted in offer- 
ing contracts to its members to market 
their sixteen standard varieties only 
and leaving members to dispose of 
these odd, or more or less worthless 
sorts, himself, as the most efficient 
and economical way of handling them? 
Already the association has made 
progress in this problem by eliminat- 
ing certain varieties in the locals and 
by grouping all varieties of similar 
sorts and values in one pool. But 
this does not solve the whole problem. 
What shall be done? 


Standard Grades and Brand Adopted 


The association has adopted the State | 
grades, but has raised the standard | 
for these grades by adopting the policy 
of the sizing all A-grade fruit in %4- 
inch sizes and selling it under one 
brand—Cataract, which has become well 
enough known in the principal markets 
so that it brings a premium over ordinary 
A-grade fruit. But because as yet this 
premium is often not large enough to 
much more than cover the cost of mak- 
ing the brands. The problem is to sim- 
plify the grading and sizing and so 
organize packing houses and the inspec- 
tion and supervision that Cataract 
Brand will be made with a maximum of 
efficiency and at the lowest possible 
cost, and yet with such accuracy and 
dependability that it will command a 
constantly increasing premium in the 
markets. It is relatively simple to 
understand the need, but most difficult 
to put the remedies into effect with so 
many packing houses and so many in- 
dividual growers hauling their fruit 
to these houses. A great deal of prog- 
ress has been made by the association 
in solving this problem, although much 
still remains to be done. 





The Problem of Pooling 


As with many other cooperative as- 
sociations, the problem of pooling is a 
troublesome one. There is always the 
question as to whether pooling should 
be local or central. The association has 
adopted central pooling as necessary 
to steady equal shipments and as the 
most equitable and satisfactory system, 
but there are some objections to it. 
This problem of pooling is particularly 
acute in western New York because of 
the large number of varieties. It is 
practically necessary to make at least 
three sizes of each variety of fruit if 
it is to be quarter inch sized. In ad- 


‘dition to this, there is the B grade or 


domestic brand and the culls to be 
handled, making four or five different 
classifications for each variety. Since 
each grade and size is pooled separately: 
this means from three to five pools for 
each of the varieties, whether they are 
commercially important or unimportant. 
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Save *4 to'6a ton 


On Your Dairy Feed Cost 
and Get Equally Good Results 


Dr. J. L. Hills, Director of the Vermont Agricultural Experiment 

Station, has recently published Bulletin No. 225, entitled—“The 

Protein Requirements of Dairy Cows,” which is a result of 13 

al feeding experiments using an entire dairy herd. This 
ulletin will interest every farmer in that it proves 


Excessive Protein Feeding 
is Costly and Often Harmful 


The Vermont Station’s long series of experiments, proves 
the old idea that a ration must have 26% protein is all wrong. 
Also that high protein feeding is costly and wasteful — then 
why go on paying $4 to $6 a ton more for excessive protein feed 
when you can keep this money in your pocket? 


SUGARED 


CHUMACHER FEED 


mixed equal parts with Boss Dairy Ration or Gluten Feed or 
mix 3 parts of Sugared Schumacher with one part of Cottonseed 
Meal will give you Dairy Rations carrying from 16% to 19% 
protein. When fed with the usual hay and ensilage these 
rations carry sufficient protein for heavy, long time, safe milk 
production. Sugared Schumacher Feed will keep your cows 
strong, healthy and in just the right condition for highly profit- 
able milk production. 


Ask your dealer about Sugared Schumacher Feed and protein 


This is well worth looking into. 


$4.00 to $6.00 a ton on your feed costs should not be overlooked. 


The Quaker Qals Company 


1651 Ry. Exchange Bidg. 
Address, Chicago, U.S.A. 


A saving of 
(D9) 


























It is not necessary to say more about 


the enormous amount of bookkeeping | 


involved in such pooling and the details 
incident thereto. There are many de- 
tails to be worked out before this sys- 
tem will be entirely satisfactory. Yet 
in essence it seems to be sound and 
right, because it gives to the grower a 
reward for his fruit in accordance with 
the quality produced. 


Sales, Distribution and Finances 


Any association has the option of 
creating its own sales agency or us- 
ing an established agency. Since creat- 
ing a sales agency is a long time and 
expensive process, warranted only by 
large and assured volume, and since the 
Western New York Association has 
itself helped to create a national coop- 
erative marketing agency “grower 
owned and grower controlled’”—the Fed- 
erated Fruit and Vegetable Growers— 
it has chosen to sell and distribute its 
fruit through this channel. This means 
that it has at its disposal its own 
marketing agents paid on salary in 
eighteen of the principal markets of 
the country in which 60 per cent of 
its output is disposed of, and contract 


brokers in 122 other markets, and that | 


a wide distribution of its shipments is 
secured. However, the large number 
of varieties which involves mixed or 
“drug store” cars, which must be sold 
usually as “rollers,’ the impersonal 
marketing system whereby the sales 
agents seldom ever see the fruit they 
are selling, the cost of this great over- 
head sales system, and the lack of 
volume have in part been responsible 
for net returns to the growers which 
have not in all cases been satisfactory. 
This problem continues to cause the as- 
sociation much thoughtful study. The 
question of a satisfactory sales system 
is by no means simple and will always 
be one which must have the closest at- 
tention and supervision. 

It is obvious that the grading, siz- 

(Continued on page 311) 
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Safe as a good farm mortgage 
and far more convenient 


FEDERAL FARM LOANBONDS 


Interest Sure—Readily Salable—Safe—Tax-free 


These Bonds are equivalent to first mortgages on improved 
farms in New England, New York and NewJersey—all cultivated 
by their owners. The twelve powerful Federal Land Banks guar- 
antee prompt payment of interest and principal. Can be had in 
amounts of $40, $100, $500, $1000 and up. For details write to 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


















As Low as $10 


Buy your saw direct from the factory at lowest fac- 
tory prices. Every saw guaranteed absolutely satis- 
factory or your money back. You can get a thor- 

4. nontecheh 4 


oughly weil made, 

Hertzler & Zook Sa 
Portable Wood 

for as little as $10, that will saw firewood, lumber 
lath and posts. i ; 4 
Lowest priced practical saw made. Othe 


tyles 
sizes up to big contractors sa 1 ~ 
prices, H & Z saws are doslonei end made i an 
best tested 
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of surprising low 
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HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 
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Only*1424 


Puts this WITTE 


(Magneto Equipped) 


On YOUR Place 
For 90 Days FREE TRIAL 


Amazing Throttling Governor Engine burns 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or Gas. Simple 
and trouble-proof, The low price includes fa- 
mous WICO Magneto, Sold DIRECT to YOU 
at FACTORY PRICE. All sizes—2 to 25 H-P. 
Write teday for details of 

@==this remarkable free trial 

offer and wonderful, new, 

illustrated Engine Book. No obligation. Address 

WITTE 







ENGINE WORKS 
1803 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS. CITY, MO. 
1803 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA, 








| | 
Railway Postal Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 
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Py FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D207, Rochester, N. ¥. 


. of { 

_ MEN—BOYS 18 or Over of Railay Postal ‘Clerk Exam {nation questions. 
| Big Opportunity for Farmers of’. hiftive illustrated book," tow to Get Government 
| STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS— PAID VACATIONS © Jobs.” 

c Educati ufficient Po Name vvsccceecsececeeeceeseeeeeneenenaneesaneaaunaennes 
Travel—See the Country e 
Send Coupon Today—SURE / Address.....csscccccseeeececersees sepeces eccccceceecoscccs 
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This ad. is 
20 Words \ OWN 


Or This! 


This Ad. is VILI 
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PAY MORGAN Ovid, N. ¥ 


Costs You Nothing 


And Over 130,000 Folks Read It 


to get you better acquainted with ‘our classified column, 


In order 


we are making this special offer 


will reproduce your advertisement in‘one of our November issues. 
If you want to buy or sell anything quick, just send us your copy, 
Remember, there is absolutely no charge 


we will do the rest 


for this one insertion 


ana 


> te 
regular rate 


Please write copy on separate slip and mail with coupon below. This 


offer is only to our subscribers 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD UNTIL NOVEMBER 12th 


Classified Depsrtment, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Please insert the attached advertisement in your classified department in your next available 
This is in accordance with your special offer and it is understood this is to be free of charge 


issue 


WANTED——Small fri 


lL PAY CASH for 


If you want to say more than 20 words, you may do so at the 


of 5c per additional word. 
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good until November |2th. We 


Send stamps with order. 
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BEAUTIFUL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS 








‘ards olors with your name printed on for 
$1 cluding envelope KEYSTONE PRESS 
Rocktor Pa 

EVERYTHING PRINTED! — Samples free 


FRANKLIN PRESS, B-28,. Milford. N. H 





Questions and Answers About 
Investments 


Financial Department Would you be in 
a position to let me have some information 
in regards to the Lewis Oi! Corporation, gen- 
eral offices, 165 Broadway, New York City? 
Furthermore I had purchased stock from In- 
ternational Oil and Gas Corporation and this 
company merged over its stock into the above 
company also several other companies, so 
I was asked to turn my shares over to the 
Lewis Oil Corporation and pay 25 per cent 
of the total value of my shares Do you 
know anything about the Revere Oil Com- 
f Fort Worth, Texas, in regards to 
its present developments and its standing? 
V. Y., Pennsylvania 








If you have already put more money 
into this oil enterprise, no advice we 
can give is likely to be of any use. If 
you are only considering the additional 
payment in the hope of saving some- 
thing on your original speculation, our 
advice is to charge the first cost to ex- 
perience and keep your new money. 
Leave all oil stocks alone. 


* 
Financial Department.—Can you give me 
information on the following as investment 


securities: Gulf Re 
Famous Players-Las 





ty Co., San Antonio, Tex 
y Corp. New York; Rain- 








bow Oil & Gas Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Sour 
Lake Texas Oil Co., S$ Louis, Mo.; Plain 
Facts Realty & Lease Pool, Fort Worth, 
Tex.?—E. B., New York. 

We have no specific information 


about any of the oil companies you 
name and we know of no oil stock we 
recommend for investment. For every 
legitimate oil company there are a hun- 
dred illegitimate oil promotions, the 
only object of which is to separate you 
from your money. Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation is a legitimate cor- 
poration, the stock of which is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. It 
reports good earnings. Still it is not 
the kind of an investment we recom- 
mend. There are too many uncertain 
factors in the amusement business. 
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Concrete on the Farm 





- long, 4 feet wide and 4 inches thick. obtained throughout the mixture. wind galls, .quittor, or 
7 T The volume of concrete would be 60 grease, Som 8 bal | WATCH YOUR 
: Hi © L Ss E | NY S feet times 4 feet times 1/3 of a foot Consistency a Vital Factor | mp AT gts HORSES HOOFS 
(60x4x1/3) or 80 cubic feet. In the Although it is impossible to state the eral directions and & FETLOCKS 

bit CATTLE BREEDERS ~~ | table under 1-2-4 mix, it is given that exact amount of water that should be | any Be peta en 
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Every man who milks cows for a livin’ 
knows that Capacity and the ability to 
profitably utilize feed mean the difference 
between profit and loss. 


CAPACITY ENABLES HOLSTEINS ~ 


to subsist very largely on home-frown feeds; 
to convert most economically large amounts of 
cheap roughage into milk and butter-fat; to 
respond readily to additional grain feed with 
increased production. In short, to utilize most 
profitably all feed fit for a cow. 


Let Us Tell Youthe Story of the Holstein Cow. 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 





HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


~HOLSTEINS 











Mixing the Batch 


HIS is the third of the 

series of articles by 

Mr. Behrends on the 
use of concrete on the farm. In the last ar- 
ticle Mr. Behrends discussed the subject of 
concrete mixtures and the adaptability of 
various mixtures to different purposes. This 
article covers the subject of mixing the batch. 
Success in the use of concrete depends a 
great deal upon how the material is mixed 
and placed. The subject of placing the con- 
crete will be taken up in the next and last 
of the series. 

To determine the number of cubic 
feet of sand and gravel and the num- 
ber of sacks of cement necessary for 
any job when using a mixture of 
known proportions, the accompanying 
table may be used, which is taken from 
“Concrete, Plain and Reenforced” by 
Taylor and Thompson. 

First determine the number of cubic 
feet of concrete that are to be placed. 
Reduce all the dimensions to feet or 
fractions of feet so that the result will 
be in cubic feet. 

Suppose it is desired to place a 1-2-4 
mixture for a one course walk 60 feet 


for one cubic foot of concrete, .22 of 
a sack of cement, .44 of a cubic foot of 
sand and .89 of a cubic foot of gravel 





— Hand vs. Machine 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


measured quantity 
of sand. On this, 
dump the required amount of cement 
and distribute it evenly over the sand. 
Turn the cement and sand over thor- 
oughly with square pointed shovels 
enough times to produce a mass of uni- 
form color, free from streaks of brown 
and gray. Such streaks indicate that 
the sand and cement have not been 
thoroughly mixed. Measure the re- 
quired quantity of pebbles or broken 
stone and spread them in a layer on top 
of the cement-sand mixture. Again 
mix all of the materials by turning 
with shovels until the pebbles have been 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
mixed cement and sand. At least three 
turnings are desirable. Make a depres- 
sion or hollow in the center of the pile 
and add water slowly while turning the 
materials. Continue the turning until 
the cement, sand and pebbles have been 
thoroughly and uniformly combined 
and the desired consistency or wetness 


used since the sand contains varying 
amounts of moisture, it will be found 
that about one gallon of water will be | 


QUANTITIES OF MATERIAL REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS MIXTURES 
OF CONCRETE 
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Deka 


CEE, 


Fatter pigs & 
fatter efits 


OGS need animal food to build 
flesh and bone. Dold-Quality 
Digester Tankage is 60% animal 
protein. Mix with grain or feed 
separately in hoppers or slops. 
Gives better results than grain 
saves one-third cost. Tankage-fed 
hogs show more pounds when marketed—and 
more profit per pound. Experience proves it. 
Write for FREE booklet on DOLD- 
QUALITY Poultry and stock foods 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. 
Dept. AA 


BUFFALO, N.Y. [' 





DIGESTER 
TANKAGE 











Unequalled for most 
horse ailments. 
sedes firing and cautery. 
A million successful 
treatments given each 
year. \$1.50 per bottle at 
druggists or direct u 
receipt of price. G 
Humans too. The Law- 
rence - Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. / 


WHETHER it's ringbone, 


Super- 
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2 Car loads high-class grade springers. 50 Grade , f = ‘ . Resulting ||Quantities of Materials Required for 
Heifers, 2 and 3 years old. 60 Head Registered Mixture Materials for One Bag Batch Volume || one cubic foot of concrete —~ 
Cattle. Write your wants. = by) 
J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. Cement Sand | Pebbles Conerete } “Se ane ae GOMBAULTI Ss 
in | Cubie | Cubic Cubic in Cubie Cubic “ 
— 7 pemeee ¥ eatin Sacks Feet Feet Feet Sacks Feet Feet Li { 
! 
SWINE BREEDERS nomeati QAuslic 
1 1 1.5 2.3 44 44 66 
PIGS FOR SALE (El EL RL] |g BALSAM 
1 2. 4. 4.5 22 44 89 } 
. 1 2.5 4 4.8 ‘ 21 52 83 | 
Chester White and Yorkshire Crossed and Chester 1 2.5 5. 5.4 19 46 92 i 
and Berkshire Crossed Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, § 1 3 6 6.4 16 47 94 | 
each, and 7 to8 weeks old, $4.50. I have 20 Pure 











Black Berkshires, 7 to8 weeks old, $5 each, Boars 
$7 each. Pure Chester White Pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, 
$5 each. Bears $7 each. Will ship from 1 to 100 to 





your approval C.O. D. 
multiply these figures by eighty. The mixed. After the required quantity of | 20-30-40 qt. 
WALTER LUX, 308 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. amount of materials required for this water is determined for the first batch, | sizes 
PIGS. all ages, not akin to boars. | walk are therefore 17.6 sacks of cement, it will be found advantageous to meas- | , 
HAMPSHIRES, | Many out of famoas Wickware breeding. 35.2 cubic feet of sand and 71.2 cubic ure it out thereafter. W rf oy bre 
istered Free. Special Prices feet of gravel The quantity should be It is very important that no more makes of high 


ROY J. FREET, R.F.D.4, A.A, Shippensburg, Pa. 


. World's Grand Champio 
Big Type Chester ‘Whites Ble orld’ ¢ , Pies, S10 ene a 
Prep aid GEO, F. GRIFFIE, R. 3, NEWVILLE, PA. 


REGISTERED 0. 1. 


AND “CHESTER ‘WHITE PIGS, 
E. P.ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 

















LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD — ; ; . ye! . 
Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. | thorough mixing is easier to obtain and Machine mixing of concrete is of | plies and 
pons mana st DUNDEE. ™-Y- | all batches will be more uniform. First- course preferable to hand mixing as a_| equipment 
= = : = | class concrete, however, can be mixed more uniform mixture is obtained. A |} from us since 
GOATS by hand. Regardless of which way batch should be left in the machine for | | 1889. 
7" ; . mixing is done it should continue until at least one minute. A machine is not 4 
get the best choice, buy Milk Goat Bucks Now. 
Buy Bred Does in. October. Buy Kids and| every pebble or stone is completely practical where only a small quantity | J. S. BIESECKER 


Yearlings Now 
S. J. SHARPLES, R.D.5, NORRISTOWN, PA. 





BABY CHICKS 


‘Bar Rock Pytets, pan jsome. Heavy Laying St ock. 

$1 or more $1: 35 own Le 
White Lewhorr Pallets fi 25 eac: 
Registered Airdale Pups $25. 





t oma Bi itis $i 8. 
n ction invited 


HUMMER’S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J., R. 1 








, Ducks,Guineas, 




















will be required. For 80 cubic feet, 


increased by 5 per cent to allow for loss 
in mixing and handling the concrete, 
due to the light condition of cement. 


Hand vs. Machine Mixing 


Concrete may be mixed either by 
hand of by machine. With a machine, 


coated with a thoroughly mixed mortar 
of sand and cement. 

Although mixing concrete is a simple 
operation it often does not receive the 
attention it should for many failures 
are due to poor mixing. Regardiess of 
what method is used in mixing it is im- 
portant that a uniform mixture be 
obtained. 

To obtain good concrete, it is essen- 


LARGE STOCK 2250007 tartere2 ‘i 
Bantam, Collies, Pigeons, Chick Stock, ais ace © 
Eggs, low: catalog tame FARMS, igeune eer tial that all materials be ace urately 





MINERAL*. 


Lg oN COMPOUND 








*rongatiive. 


oe ~ a eit ed to givesatisiaction or money 
Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 


$1. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 45] Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BARREN COWS. 23.% 
results of 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent this by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kills abortion germs quickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for booklet with 
letters fro ers and full detaile 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 


















measured. This can be done easily if a 
measuring box is used. Such a box 
should be made to hold exactly 1 cubic 
foot, 2 cubic feet or any other volume 
desired. To measure the materials the 
box is placed on the mixing platform 
or floor and filled. When the required 
amount of ,material has been placed 
in it, the box is lifted off and since the 
box has no bottom, the material re- 
mains on the platform. Cement need 
not be measured because one sack can 
be considered as 1 cubic foot in volume. 
Although not recommendable, a pail 
or shovel might also be used in propor- 
tioning aggregates. For example, a 
1:2:4 batch of concrete would be meas- 
ured by taking 1 pail or shovel of Port- 
land cement, 2 pails or shovels of sand 
and 4 pails or shovels of pebbles or 


crete by 








out evenly on the mixing platform the 





required for each cubic foot of concrete 


water be used than necessary, as too 
much will reduce the strength of the) 
concrete. Too little water will also re- 
duce the strength and make it porous. 
For general use, concrete, after 
thorough mixing, should be wet enough 
to form a quaky, mushy consistency. 





of concrete is to be mixed, but if a con- | 
siderable quantity is to be mixed it 
would be well to investigate at least a 
barrel mixer. Machine mixers oper- | J _ 
ated by hand or by power may be! 
obtained. A mixer must not be run so, 
fast that the materials tend to cling to 
the inner surface, for to become thor- 
oughly mixed they must be free to 
tumble around in the barrel. 


A DOUBLE RAM INSTALLATION 


Will installing a new ram beside one now in 
operation, and branched into present supply 
pipe with a ‘“‘Y,"’ give me double the water at 
buildings that one alone would do? Of course 
a separate feed pipe would be laid to each ram, 
but ‘a 4 one pipe from rams to buildings.— 
E. , New York. 

I see no reason why the plan for 
installing the secondsram as you out- 
line it would not work very well. The 
only suggestion that I would make 
would be to put a check-valve between 
each ram and the union of the second 
delivery pipes. The purpose of this is 
to prevent the first ram from causing 
any back pressure upon the other one. 
The checks should be installed so that 
they will prevent any water from flow- 
ing back toward the rams. 
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300 Acres—Season’s Crops 
Stock, Tools; $1500 Cash 
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11 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. stone. The objection to using a shovel 

or pail is that when the cement is emp- | $7,200 income last year; great ne i ae 

= - Ds . e rT .-@ on; y cres heavy. 

tied preparatory to measuring it fluffs Don't forget to tune in on WEAF | (ining mum ‘iicids, soscow’ pasture, woodland, sugat 

up considerably thereby throwing out every day except Monday and Saturday | ye es ee ee ee 

the proportion of cement to aggregate. for the farm market service which is | piazza: big barn, stable, garage, wilk, poultry, tee houses. 

The usual proceedure in mixing con- furnished by American Agriculturist | Full, price 11:00, snd “unreshig ‘machine, ess engine 

hand is as follows: Spread and the New York State Department of | cider press, tractor, 100 bu. potatoes, 300 bu, oats, 100 
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St., ten, N.Y. 
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The Broad Highway -—»y setery rarnot 


CHAPTER XII 


THE ONE-LEGGED SOLDIER 


peng vale ING the high road, I came, in : 
one leading straight before me, the other 


And at the parting of the ways was a finger-post with the words: 
*" Now as I stood 


wheels, and, glancing about, saw a car 


To Toneripce Weitis. To PEMBRY 


should take, | 


aware of the sound of 


to where the ways divided, the 
to the left 


i little, 
turning 
“To LONDON. 
lebating which road I 


} 





rier’s cart approaching. The driver was a fine, tall, ruddy-faced fellow, who 
held him ith shoulder quared an bolt 1} right, and who shouted a cheery 
greeting to me 

“If so be you are for Pembry, or thereabouts, sir,” said he, bringing his horses 
to a standstill, “why, jump up, sir—that is, if you be so minded.” 

“Thanks!” said I 
» Sol mbed upon the seat beside him, and then I saw that he had a wooden 
leg, and straightway understood his smart bearing 

“You have been a soldier?” said | 

“And my name’s Tom, and I could tell you a sight about them Spanishers, and 
Frenchies—that is, if—you be so minded 

“lL am so minded; fire away, Tom.” 

“Well,” he began, hixing his eyes on the wheelers ears, “Frenchies ain't so 
bad as is thought, though th o eat ogs, but what I say is—if they be so 
minded, why frogs let it be!” 

“And whet lid you lose your leg, ha ilso mentioned the Prince, 
Tom? me to understand that his High- 

“Vittoria—I ‘apper o be carrying iad actually ordered him (Tom 
my off’cer, EF: n Standish |} ame Cragg) to leave London; and why? 
barely eighteen veat Shot tl ve} Arter that theer kidnappin’, an’ me 
the lung he the fire being unco1 ivin’ laid out Sir Jarsper Trent a 
monly ‘ot there you ‘I! understand, s - din’ to ver order ” 
and he were trying t ne to dro} Sir Jasper Trent! I stopped stock 
him and run for it, when all at once still in the road Sir Jasper Trent! 
Il feels a sort of a shock, and there | At last | remembered the name that 
was on my back and him ato * me had eluded me so persistently 
and when I went to get uJ there i According to my orders, or rather, 
my leg gone below the knee.” the orders of the man for whom he (in 

“And afterward?” common with the two gentlemen at 

“Arterwards,” he repeated “Why, “The Chequers”) had mistaken me. 
that were the end o’ my sojerin’, ye see ut who was that man? Of him I 
we lay in the same ‘ospital, side by sid new, that he was much like me in 
and he swore as I'd saved his life erson, and had formerly worn, or pos- 
which I ‘ad n’t and likewise swore as he bly still wore, whiskers. And beyond 
‘d never forget t An he never ’a these two fact I could get no farther, 
either, for here a i wi’ my own horss I est y shrugged my ~shoulders, 
and cart, Tom Price by name, carrier ind shing trom my thoughts for 
by trade, a very } at your service, the ti being, set forward at a good 
sir, | ‘m su f 

Thus ( the | Pembry 
by tree ar hedg nd lonely ttage CHAPTER XIII 
by re val ar ! ' WHICH |! ND AN ANSWER*’TO MY 
Tom eS 1 maaan 

Muck : , - : night tIDDLE 
wate} ‘ , ul irche ind iby i! asa ready westering when 
stric is. of tl dv « f [ came to a pump beside the way; 
the S h Guer? , And in} 1 ind seizing the handle I worked it vig- 
was re uns, .al efore then, drank and pumped, al 
eve he i twink ivone y, unt 1 had quenched my 
By ! ‘ r } Soldi | I “ ind myself prodigious- 
waite erou ha Fre hungry, and remembering the bread 
Drag heir t i t ¢ ! ! knapsack, looked 
and tl | ‘ et r ar ting spot, 
is tne \ 1? ‘ Ur ne it f the road was a thick 
square, i ! t ea ! re ue and, eneath this hedge, a deep 
conftusi« before our |! ne “avol 3 rassy dit . nd here, I sat down, 
By the | f Tom the Soldier I took out the loaf and the cheese, and 
stormed throug! il i reeking ‘ Lu p-knife, prepared to 
bre ich, swept nre, ar ppery with i 
hlood; ai f love of it, the inif \ I ment I was interrupted 
cent n eightpence per day a rathe ngular fashion, for hear- 
that wl al Glory.” Bra. ne a rustling e by, I looked up, and 
Tom the Soldier! ! it was protruded through 

i gap in the hedge above me 
ND presently I became aware that It 2 er it a glance at the battered 
he had stopped his horse \ va hat w aunty brim, and great 
regarding milingly er the haggard, devil 

*‘Tom,” | you ea ndet may-care face elow, to recognize the 
talker! ndiv ial whom I had seen thrown out 

“And you, . said he, “are a bette he 1 ! iorning before 
listener, and, look you, a goo istene? It wa L ry thin face, as I have 
is mighty hard to come by How said, pale and hollow-eyed and framed 
ever, here’s the ne P ! n bla irly hair, whose very black 
more’s the pity, but if u ss it accentuate the extreme 

*Tom,” aid | sudder lv, “you neve pai I the KIT Yet. as I looked at 
heard of Tom Cragg, did you?” his face, in the glance of the hollow 

“Can't say as I have,” he answered, es, e line of the clean-cut mouth 


stroking his chin thoughtfully 

“And you don’t know who ‘George’ 
is, of course?” [I continued musingly 

“Why, I’ve knowed a many Georges 
in my time,” said he, “and then there ’s 
George, Prince o’ Wales, the Prince R« 
gent, as they calls him now.” 

“George, Prince of Wales!” said I, 
staring; “by heavens, Tom, | 
you've hit it!” And, with the word, | 
sprang down from the cart 

“My cottage is near by, sir, and | 
should be proud for you to eat supper 
wi’ me—that is—if you be so minded?” 

“Many thanks,” said I, “but I am not 
so minded, and so, good-by, Tom!” And, 
with the words, I wrung the soldier’s 
honest hand in mine, and went upon my 
way. 

“George, Prince of®Wales!” said I to 
myself; “Then who had they supposed 
me?” Hereupon, as I walked, I fell 
into a profound meditation, in which I 
presently remembered how that Tom 


believe 


I saw that mysterious something which 


narks a man, what we call for want of 
a better word, a gentleman 
“Good evening!” said he, and lifted 


the battered hat 
“Good evening!” I returned. 


“Pardon me,” said he, “but I was 
saluting the bread*and cheese.” 
“Indeed!” said I 


“Indeed!” he rejoined, “it is the first 
edible I have been on speaking terms 
with, s« speak, for rather more than 
three days, sir.” 

“Then, if you care to eat with me in 
the ditch here, heartily wel- 
come,” said | 

“With all the pleasure in life!” said 
he, vaulting very nimbly through the 
hedge; “you shall not ask me twice! 
Believe me, I—” Here he _ stopped, 
very suddenly, and stood looking at me. 

“Ah!” said he gently, and with a ris- 
ing inflection, letting the ejaculation 
escape in a long-drawn breath. 


you are 


“Well?” I inquired. Now as I looked 
up at him, the whole aspect of the 
man, from the toes of his broken boots 
to the crown of the battered hat, 
seemed to undergo a change, as though 
a sudden, fierce anger had leapt into 
life. 

“On my life and soul, now!” said 
he, falling back a step, and eyeing me 
with a vaguely unpleasant smile, “this 
is a most unexpected—a most unlooked 
for pleasure; it is I vow it is.” 

“You flatter me,” said I. 

“No, sir, no; to meet you again 
some day — somewhere — alone — quite 
alone, sir, is a pleasure I have frequent- 
ly dwelt upon, but never hoped to 
realize. As it is, sir, having no chance 
of procuring better weapons than my 
fists, allow me to suggest that they are 
entirely at your service; do me the in- 
finite kindness to stand up.” 

“Sir,” I answered, cutting a slice 
from the loaf, “you are the third per- 
son within the last forty-eight hours 
who has mistaken me for another; it 
really gets quite wearisome.” 

“Come, come,” said he, advancing 
upon me threateningly, “enough of this 
foolery!” 

“By all means,” said I, “sit down, 
like a sensible fellow, and tell me for 
whom you mistake me.” 

“Sir, with all the pleasure in life!” 
said he, clenching his fists. “I take you 
for the greatest rogue, the most gentle- 
manly rascal but one, in all England!” 

“Yes,” said I, “anid my name?” 

“Sir Maurice Vibart!” 

“Sir Maurice Vibart?” I sprang to 
my feet, staring at him in amazement. 
“Sir Maurice Vibart is my cousin,” 
said I. 

And so we stood, for a long minute, 
immobile and silent, eyeing each other 

h 


above the bread and cheese. 


CHAPTER XIV 
FURTHER CONCERNING THE GENTLEMAN 
IN THE BATTERED HAT 


or. said my companion at last, 
lifting the battered hat, “I tender 
you my apology, and I shall be de- 
lighted to eat with you in the ditch, 


° or 


if you are in the same mind about it 

“Then you believe me?” 

“Indubitably, sir,” he answered with 
a faint smile; “had you indeed been Si 
Maurice, either he or I, and most prob 
ably I, would be lying flat in the road, 
by this.” 

So, without more ado, we sat down 
in the ditch together, side by side, and 
began to eat. And now I noticed that 
when he thought my eye was upon 
him, my companion ate with due de- 
liberation, and when he thought it was 
off, with a voracity that was painful 
to witness. And after we had eaten 
a while in silence, he turned to me with 
a sigh. 

“This is very excellent cheese!” said 
he. “I never tasted one of a finer 
flavor!” 

“Hunger is a fine sauce,” 
you are probably hungry?” 

“Hungry!” he repeated, bolting a 
mouthful. “Egad, Mr. Vibart! so would 
you be—so would any man be who has 
lived on an occasional meal of turnips 

in the digging of which I am become 
astonishingly expert—and unripe black- 
berries, which latter I have proved to 
be a very trying diet in many ways.” 

And after a while, when there noth- 
ing remained of loaf or cheese save a 
few scattered crumbs, my companion 
leaned back, and gave another sigh. 

“Sir,” said he, with an airy wave of 
the hand, “in me you behold a highly 
promising young gentleman ruined by 


said I, “and 


a most implacable enemy—himself, sir. 


In the first ‘place you must know my 


name is Beverley—’ 

“Beverley!” I repeated. 

“Beverley,” he nodded, “Peregrine 
Beverley late of Beverley Place, Sur- 
rey, now of Nowhere-in-Particular.” 

“Beverley,” said I again, “I have 
heard that name before.” 

“It is highly probable, Mr. Vibart; a 
fool of that name lost houses, land, and 
money in a single night’s play. I am 
that fool, sir, though you have doubt- 
less heard particulars ere now?” 

“Not a word!” said J. Mr. Beverley 
glanced at me with a faint mingling 
of pity and surprise. ‘My life,” I ex- 
plained, “has been altogether a studious 
one, with the result that I also am 
bound for Nowhere-in-Particular with 
just eight shillings and sixpence in my 
pocket.” 


*¢ AND mine, as I tell you,” said he, 
“has: been an altogeether riotous 
one. Thus, each of us, though by widely 
separate roads—you by the narrow and 
difficult path of Virtue, and I-by the 
broad and easy road of Folly—have 
managed to find our way into Destitu- 
tion. Then how does your path of 
virtue better my road of evil?” 
“For my own achievements, hitherto,” 
I continued, “I have won the High 
Jump, and Throwing the Hammer, also 
translated the works of Quintilian, and 
the Life, and Memoirs of the Seigneur 
de Brantome, which last, as you are 
probably aware, has never before been 
done into the English.” 
“Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Beverley, sitting 
up suddenly, with his ill-used hat very 
much over one eye, “there we have it! 


Who ever heard of Old Quin—What’s- 
his-name, or cared, except, perhaps, 
a few bald-headed bookworms? While 


you were dreaming of life, | was living 
it. In my career, brief though it was, 
I have met and talked with all the wits, 
and celebrated men, have drunk good 
wine, and worshipped beautiful women, 
Mr. Vibart.” 

“And what has it all taught you?” 
said | 

“That there are an infernal number 
of rogues and rascals in the world, 
for one thing—and that is worth know- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“That, though money can buy any- 
thing, from the love of a woman to 
the death 6f an enemy, it can only be 
spent once—and that is worth knowing 
also.” 

wt said I. 

“And that I am a most preposterous 
ass!—and that last, look you, is more 
valuable than all the others. Solomon, 
I think, says something about a wise 
man being truly wise who knoweth him- 
self a fool, doesn’t he?” 

“Something of the sort.” 

“Then,” said he, flinging his hat down 
upon the grass beside him, “what argu- 
ment can you advance in favor of your 
‘Narrow and Thorny’?” 

“The sum of eight shillings and six- 
pence, a loaf of bread, and a slice of 
noble cheese, now no more,” said I. 

“Egad!” said he, “the argument is 
unanswerable, more especially the 
cheese part.” Having remarked which, 
he lay flat on his back again, staring 
up at the leaves, while I filled my pipe 
and forthwith began to smoke. 

And, presently, as I sat alternately 
watching the blue wreaths of my pipe 
and the bedraggled figure extended be- 
side me, he suddenly rolled over on his 
arm, and so lay, watching me. 

“On my soul!” he exclaimed at length, 
“it is positively marvellous.” 

(Cantinued on page 308) 





counter with two ‘“dandies” 


neve? seen. 





THE STORY AS IT HAS PROGRESSED SO FAR 


FTER seeing a penniless young gentleman thrown from a tavern, 

after encountering a prize-fighter, Tom Cragg, who seems strangely 
afraid of him, and after witnessing a duel in which one Sir Jasper Trent 
is killed, Peter Vibart stops at an Inn to rest. 
almost leads to a quarrel until they, too, 
seem to recognize in Peter someone whom they greatly fear. 

After buying some food, he takes again to the Broad Highway ponder- 
ing on the resemblance they all seem to see, on a mysterious “George” 
they mention, and on his own ill fortune in being disinherited by his 
uncle’s will, unless he marries Lady Sophia Sefton. 


Here an accidental en- 


whom he has 
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item to acomplete wardrobe. The most spectacu- 
lar price reductions in mail order history! Qur 
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| New and Improved Mail Order Service is abso 
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Just give size and we will send 
you the biggest work shoe bargain 
offered in years. Inspectedand & 
built to rigid specifications. @& 
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REMARKABLE 


BOOKS for Only $1.98 


Send No Money! 


FICTION clean, thrilling, romantic, amusing. The newest books 


within the reach of every farm family. 








The American Agriculturist has 
combed the book markets to get you 
these amazing bargains. They were 
published to sell at an average price 
of $1.75 each. 


3 X $1.75 = $5.25 
WE SEND YOU 


3 Books C.0.D. for $1.98 


(plus a few cents postage on delivery to you) 





How’s that for saving money? 
Make your choice from the list below 

-choose any three; order by number 
and order now. 


For bargains like these are soon 
snapped up. You will notice that 
numbers have already disap- 
peared—stocks are low on others. 
Moral: The early bookworm gets the 


many 





THE SCOUT SAYS GOOD-BYE 


is a book for the 


prize! 
A Virginia Scout whole family. 


rginia Scout <s:c‘sms."~ | Flere are the Books! 


school he is buried in it before he (Take your choice; 3 for $1.98, extra copies, 75c) 
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says “hello.” When mother wants 

peng sacle meaty dag (3) IN THE FAVOUR OF THE KING Daniel Hawthorne 
hrow it i the fire 

Lp hp eet (5) “iT THE HELP OF GOD AND A FEW MARINES” 

time later father stamps in and tor re Brig. Gen. A. W. Catlin 

says “what about some dinner for (9) THE uoN’ S MOUSE C. N. & A. M. Williamson 

a hungry man r P a 

Aad white wash (12) A VIRGINIA SCOUT Hugh Pendexter 

dishes, tat gets it and when here 

Sonny looks for it all over the place ’ 

2 constaemnttantnole a rag argc (13) KINGS OF THE MISSOUR! Hugh Pendexter 

do your home work —that ought to diene 

keep you busy all evening.’ (16) mut FIRST CuRISTI Lew ae 
In other words, A Virgina Scout The t beautiful part of Ben Hu 

is a book that has everything al (20) BROKEN TO THE PLOW Charles Cakdwell Dobie 

the members of the family like— Tr whi brings out a man’s soul 

tens hing werk. gaa (21) MY TRIP ABROAD Charlie Chaplin 

with which no one could . 

comeedl Ambushes, capture, dan (23) ROLLING ACRES Bessie R. Hoover 

ger and escape—and the tant . : ‘ft - —< ~ os > aa 

rumble of revolution—this story of e ' ur re The and sorrows of the 

early Virginia is an exciting ro I fa t liMeculties of \ law rad 

mance and also authentic history - ~ gg FF ins. AB neo 


to those who (24) PIGGIE Elinor Gates 
FRE send in their A t farm life seen throueh the eyes of 
orders FIRST me $ ; hee "But he finally eries “we 


A copy of PAYING (25) THE ADVENTUROUS DY x 
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ee apt r sing ta r art } r 
An exquisite idyll of mother-love (26) THE COUNCIL OF SEVEN J.C. th 
charmingly illustrated and boxed T er t th ewspapers! An 
an ideal gift book which should ne a al t ‘ be - = aa Oy 4 - 
be owned by every family that ene ; and freed € from a 
knows what it means to have a 
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AMERICAN ON (29) A KING IN BABYLON Barton E. Stevenson 
AGRICULTURIST ~~ mn EBeypt a ehh to this ste v 
7 t feture ¢ mpany. v t neys to the 
BOOK COMPANY ~\N ota - ae tee Ute onal agg ag il 
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TS ee arn NNO * high-class books from 
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are illustrated, some im color. 


“ss No Paper or other cheap 
Book Numbers... Additional Volumes at 75c......-+++ bindings. Never offered 
(It is understood that if any of the books I check are sold out, you will ~ before im any cut ee 


substitute ones of the same type and equal value). 
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Planning For Christmas 
Looking Ahead Saves Work and Worry Later 


Haws ) you made plans for Christmas 
yet? It’s not too early to start. 
Even a busy farm woman can make 
many fancy things in her spare time. 

I am already preparing fancy aprons 
and caps for Christmas purposes. Cro- 
cheted articles are always welcomed, 
and the girl who can crochet can earn 
quite a bit of pin money by making and 
selling articles for and at Christmas. 

I begin to make my Christmas plans 
in June and by December the first, I 
have practically all my gifts prepared, 
except the candy. For years, I have 
made my own candy and besides being 
less expensive, we all of us prefer it 
to the “boughten”’ kind as the children 
say. A box of home candy is another 
always welcome gift, whether for man 
or maid, old or young. 

A friend of mine started in after last 
Christmas saving up all her surplus 
pennies, nickels and dimes. These were 
put away each week. She cut out all 
pet extravagances, put away every 
nickel and dime that she had been in 
the habit of spending, and started out 
to save a little money toward a spring 
suit. On May the first, she had saved $40. 
She purchased her suit and began to 
save up for Christmas money. The 
idea appealed to me so I am trying it. 

My aprons and caps are made of 
plain gingham or percale and the pat- 
tern is always a fancy one; but yet 
not too fancy. Crocheted night-gown 
yokes, camisoles, caps, fancy aprons, 
books, handkerchiefs, powder, tooth- 
paste, gloves, powder puffs, stationery, 
silk stockings, cameras and jewelry are 
always sensible gifts for a woman. 

For a man, I suggest gloves, ties, 
searf-pins, handkerchiefs, stationery, 
fountain pens, books, carpet slippers, 
comb, cigarette or cigar holder and 
hose. Let me give you a little hint in 
regard to selecting a tie for a gentle- 
man. Select if possible, one that is 
washable. They may not be quite as 
fancy, or as costly, but they will wear. 
—PAULINE CARMEN. 


The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 306) 


“What is?” I inquired. 

“The resemblance between you and 
your famous cousin.” 

“It would appear so,” said I, shrug- 
ging my shoulders, “though, personally, 
I was unaware of this fact up till now.” 


“Do I understand that you have 
never seen Sir Maurice Vibart, never 
seen ‘Buck’ Vibart?” 

“Never!” said I. 

“Too much occupied in keeping to the 
Narrow and Thorny, I suppose? Your 
cousin’s is the Broad and Flowery, with 
a vengeance.” 

“So I understand,” said I. 

“Nevertheless, the resemblance be- 
tween you, both in face and figure, is 
positively astounding! With the sole 
exception that he wears hair upon his 
face, and is of a ruddy complexion, 
while you are pale, and smooth-cheeked 
as—as a boy— 

“Or yourself!” said I. 

“Ah—exactly!” he answered, and 
passed his fingers across his chin ten- 
tatively, and fell again to staring lazily 
up into the sky. 

And herewith, lying upon his back, 
he told mad tales of a reckless Prince, 
of the placid Brummel, of the “Dash- 
ing” Vibart, the brilliant Sheridan, and 
many others, whose names are now a 
byword one way or the other. He re- 
counted a story of wild prodigality, of 
midnight orgies, of days and nights 
over the cards, of wine, women, and 
horses. But, lastly and very reverently, 
he spoke of a woman, of her love, and 
faith, and deathless trust. “Of course,” 
he ended, “I might have starved very 
comfortably, and much quicker, in Lon- 
don, but when my time comes, I pre- 
fer to do my dying beneath some green 
hedge, with the cool, clean wind upon 
my face. Besides— She loved the 
country.” 

“Then there are some women who 
can’t be bought?” said I, looking at his 
glistening eyes. 

“Mr. Vibart,.” said he, “so far as I 
know, there are two—the Lady Helen 
Dunstan and the ‘Glorious’ Sefton.” 

(To be continued) 


A GOOD FRUIT CAKE RECIPE 


2 pounds raisins; 2 pounds currents; 
1 pound brown sugar; % pound citron; 
4 level teaspoons baking powder; \ 
pound butter; 3 eggs; % cup molasses; 
1 cup milk; 4 cups flour; % nutmeg 
grated; % teaspoon allspice. Cream 
butter, sugar and eggs, add molasses 
and milk and last two cups of flour. 
Mix fruit with one cup of flour, and add 
spices, and last add cup of flour well 
sifted with baking powder. Bake in 
slow oven. 





No. 1765 is a dress designed for the 
and a graceful touch of side drapery, 
Patterns come in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
size will require 





No. 1898 is the ideal 
pattern for a child’s dress. 
It is perfectly simplk yet 
with pretty material and 
trimming looks 


a plump youngster No. 
1898 cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 years; size 4 takes 
1% yards 40-inch aterial 
with % yard contrasting. 


Price 12c. 


Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
What 10c Will Buy: 





FOR THE WOMAN WHO SEWS AT HOME 


womalr 
yet is 


anc 
3% yards 42-inch mat rial with 114 





To Order: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes very clearly; 
enclose proper remittance in stamps or coin (wrap coins carefully; 
are safer) and mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461 


A copy of our big Fall and Winter Fashion Book. 
More than a pattern catalogue, it is really a dictionary of style. 
one to consult for dozens of dressmaking purposes, 
copy—add the amount to your order. 


of ample proport ions 
sasy to make ; 
i 48 inches 


It has long lines 
1 ecor 1omical of n terial 
just measure. The 36 inch 
yards contrasting. Price 12c. 








No. 1837 shows the 
fashionable tie-blouse in two 
materials Worn with the 
plainest skirt, it adds a 
smart touch to the costume. 
No. 1837 cuts in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 ir che s 


bust measure. Size 
takes 2*% yards 40-inch ma- 
terial with %™ yard con- 
trasting. . Price 12c. 


stamps 


You need 
It is only 10 cents a 
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Just What You Want 


Complete Stove 
Only 25c 


Including Handy Extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Just the thing for cooking breakfast 
before lighting the kitchen range, for 
heating water at night, for sick-room 
emergencies ; warming poultry and 
stock feed, cooking meals, tea, coffee 

thousands of uses. Stove folds up flat; 
weighs 8 ounces. Most economical. 





SEND THIS AD and 
Corp., 


2c to the Sterno 
9 East 3ith St.. New York City, 
Dept. 46, and we will send stove prepaid 


Satisfaction or money back guaranteed 


Sterno Canned Heat 


Be prepared for the Fall and Winter 
emergencies. Send for one of these 
stoves while the offer lasts. 














BLEND of the best high 
grown mountain coffee 
with a tantalizingly fra- 
grant aromaand a highly appe- 
tizing and satisfying flavor that 


will a the most particular o 
ited daily and shi — 

bed to you at the wholesale ce 

of 38c @ pound.in5 pound lots. 


Send 10 cents tocover post- 
age and packing, on large 
free “—: —enough to 


make 12 cups—and ex- 
rience for yourself its delicious 
Rav or andincomparable aroma. State 
if wholeor ground bean is desired. 
GILLIES corres CO., Dept. A 10 

235 Washington St., at Park Place, New York 




















Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine will 
break your cold in one day. Taken | 
promptly it prevents colds, la grippe 
and pneumonia. Demand red box | 
bearing Mr. Hiil’s portrait. All | 


druggists. gills Price30c. 


CASCARA 53 QUININE 


‘W. #. HILL CO, DETROIT, MICH. 
(B-201) 


Romekehemepene) 
§ School Children 
is; alsken® | 


Wwe ~~ 
Y ge La ia 

W are cirt X' 
From Norway’s Seas 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


The Strength-maker. 


Wott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 23-50 


























a4 Pc. Ser Outfit GIVEN 


Ca + ting set. 
a e 
ma] Wes c Crayons, Nail 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff --Stops Hair Falling 

Restores Color and 
Beauty to ) Gray and Faded Hair 
d 21.00 at druggists 
Riecex C te Works, Patchogue. N.Y 















| of baking powder; 1 


| into sheet ‘4 inch thick. 
| pieces 


| dough and press edges together. 


| dot with butter; 


Apples In Tempting Form 


Recipes That Bring the Plates Back For More 


CAN safely say that I use five 
times as many apples asI used to.” 
It was at the close of a lecture at 


| the State College Farmers’ Week last 


winter and one woman was overheard 
speaking to her neighbor as they went 
out together. 

“Well, our family can’t quite equal 
that,” said the other, “but I’m always 
looking for new recipes to use them. 
Let’s compare notes and see if we 
can’t exchange some ways of cooking 
them.” 

So they did and here are some of the 
results: 

Glazed Apples 

Pare and quarter tart apples. Ar- 
range in shallow baking pan; sprinkle 
with 1 cup of sugar and % teaspoon of 
cinnamon; dot with small pieces of 


butter, bake until transparent. Serve 
with roast pork or as dessert with 
cream. 


Dutch Apple Cake 

2 cups of pastry flour; 4 teaspoonfuls 
teaspoonful of 
salt; 2 tablespoons of sugar; 2 sour 
apples; 2 tablespoons butter or half 
lard; 1 egg; % cup of milk; 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar and 1 teaspoonful of 
cinnamon mixed. 


Mix ingredients as for baking powder 


biscuits, mixing sugar with dry _ in- 
gredients; egg beatcn very light and 
mixed with milk, then with dry in- 


gredients. Pour mixture into buttered 
shallow tins. Cut pared apples into 
small sections, press sharp edge into 


batter and sprinkle with mixed sugar 
and cinnamon. Bake in a hot even 20 to 
30 minutes. Serve as a breakfast bread 
or as a dessert with hot brown sugar 
sauce. 

Apple Dumpling 


2 cups of flour; 3% teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder; %% teaspoonful of salt; 
3 tablespoonfuls of shortening; 2/3 of 
a cup of milk; 6 apples. 

Mix dough as for biscuits, pat or roll 
Cut dough into 
large enough to cover apple. 
Pare and core apple, fill center with 
raisins, jelly, or sugar with lemon juice 
and spices; place apple in middle of 
Place 
moderate 

Serve 


on floured tin and bake in 
oven until apples are tender. 
hot with creamy sauce. 


Betty 


1 cup light brown sugar; % tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon; 2 tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice; grated rind of lemon; 

cup of butter; 1% cups of bread 
crumbs from center of loaf; 4 cups of 
sliced apples; % teaspoon of salt; % 
cup of water; 1 cup of seedless raisins. 

Arrange crumbs and apples in layers 
in a_ buttered baking dish having 
crumbs on top layer. ‘Sprinkle each 
layer with sugar, cinnamon, raisins and 
add lemon rind and 
just before sprinkling on last 

Bake in a slow oven 1 hour. 


Brown 


water 
layer. 
Apple Sauce Cake 

1 cup of sugar; % cup of butter; 1% 
cups of apple sauce; 2 teaspoonfuls of 
soda; 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon; 1 tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg; % teaspoonful of 
cloves; 1 cup of seedless raisins; 2 cups 
of flour. 

Cream butter and sugar, add apple 
sauce, then dry ingredients that have 
been mixed and sifted together; lastly 
raisins that have been floured. Bake 
45 minutes in a moderate oven. 


Apple Fritters 
1 cup of flour; 2 tablespoonfuls sugar; 


% teaspoon salt; 2 eggs; % cup milk; 
6 apples. 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients; 


add beaten yolks and milk. Beat; cut 
and fold in the beaten whites of eggs. 
Core and pare apples, cut in round 
slices. Mix % cup of sugar and 4 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and let 
apples stand in this mixture for 1 hour. 
Dip in batter, fry in hot fat, drain on 


brown paper and serve with syrup. 


Then of course, there’s apple tapioca, 
which takes 4 apples to a half cup pearl 
tapioca and 4 cups boiling water, and 


the always popular baked apple, which 


some like with sugar and butter in the 


place where the core used to be, while’! 


others hold out for raisins and plenty 


of them. Waldorf salad is delicious, 
for celery and walnuts seem to combine 
perfectly with diced apples. And who 
would leave out apple pie? (That’s 
what’s known as a rhetorical question, 
for the answer is “no one!”) Perhaps 
the following filling may be a little dif- 
ferent from the one you use: 


Apple Pie 


Pastry—1% cups of flour; % 
spoon salt; 6 tablespoons lard or 
substitute; cold water. 

Have everything as cold 
Sift flour and salt together. 
shortening. Add water a 
time until moist enough to roll. 
on floured board to right size. 

Filling—4, or 5 tart apples; 1 
sugar; % 
meg; 1 teaspoon butter; 
flour; few grains salt. 

Line medium sized 
pastry. Slice apples into same and 
sprinkle with sugar, cinnamon, flour 
and salt that have been mixed together. 
Dot with butter. Moisten edge of crust 
with water and cover with top crust, 
press edges together. Bake 35 to 40 
minutes; in a hot oven 20 minutes and 
balance in a moderate oven. 


tea- 
lard 


as possible. 

Work in 
little at a 
Roll 
cup 
1 tablespoon 


pie tin with 


THE QUILT GOES TRAVELING 


The Mother Goose Quiltie is going to 
New Zealand! One of our readers, in 
ordering a second set of transfer pat- 
terns, wrote us: 


“I want to tell you about the Mother j 


Goose: Quiltie. I think you should have 
a number of calls for the transfer gpat- 
terns. I outlined mine in pale blue, 
put it together with a lovely baby-blue 
gingham, tufted with blue floss. I put 
sachet in the filling and it is really 
very sweet. I wish you could see it. 
There are a number of my relatives liv- 
ing in New Zealand and I think it will 
go there. I embroidered it on fine un- 
bleached muslin. Oh, it’s just dear! I 
thank you for being able to have pur- 
chased the pattern from you.—Mrs. 
J. &., N. ¥ 


PRAISE FROM OUR FRIENDS 


“T want to say that I think the pat- 
tern No. 1620 is the nicest thing of 
its kind. I sent for one some little 
time ago and have used several dresses 
made from it which have been 
admired. I want this one to 
friend.”—Mrs. F. J. S., Pa. 

(No. 1620 is the “two-in-one” 
with detachable apron, really two pat- 
terns for the price of one. We can 
still supply it at twelve cents for the 
combination pattern.) 


dress, 


“Thank you ever so much for your 
great accommodation in furnishing me 
with a good program for Floral Day. 
If everything goes well, we shall have 
a most interesting evening.’’—Mnrs. 


to 


teaspoon cinnamon or nut- | 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package con- 
tains proper directions. Handy boxes 
of twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 





The 
“Pride” 


A Modern Bathroom, $60 


of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 

ises a 4, lg or § foot tron enameled roll rim 
hath ‘te, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
ck lavato ory, and a syp wash 
et with porcelain tank and 








n action 


down water cle 
sth e sea Ui ck idex faucet 
Send for nicke post hinge seat; all S abebed phenol eae 
Catalog 40) ‘ttines. J. M SEIDENBERG CO. Inc. 
254 W. 348t. be 





ing direct from us. Your choice 
atch Gote agon or round 
rt 


price ‘ONLY opus és, Dp a 


‘ay on arrival. 
Pp 4: R. fi undec 
SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1180S 434 Broadway, New York 


Satisfac ction guaranteed or 














WE TRUST YOU. 


der, 6 Teaspoons, Pairof Shears and a 


iums such as Wearing Apparel. Linen Sets, 






tle, Sauce Pan, Pudding Pan 
Pie Pan, Jelly Cake Pan onl 
Basting Spoon, of cost in 
addition to Dinner Set, if you 
order promptly. We also give 
Ipresents for appointing agents. 

















P46-Pe. I FULL SIZE DiI NNER “SET. 
NO MONEY NEEDED. 
SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 

each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap, and with every box. give aspremiums to each pur- 
haser allofthefollowing articles:a Pound of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume. 
Package of Needles(as per Plan 2351) and this artistic Flora 
porated Dinner is Yours. Many other attractive cane and hundreds of useful Prem- 











Agents 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO.,; 152 Culvert & Sth St., Cincinnati, O. Founded 1887 





WE PAY FREIGHT. 


Box Taicum Pow- 


We also pay large Cash Commission. 


We Pay The Freight; 


apa F, plenty of time for you 
deliver and collect, 
REDUCTIONS 


You advance no money. We trust 
‘ou. You have nothing to risk. 
wotesaz it our Big FE 
Outfit. Don’t delay. 





















$10 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


WHAT RESTAURANT OWNERS 
SAY ABOUT EASTERN APPLES 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


N official invitation to the United 

Restaurant Owners’ Association of 
New York City which includes a large 
number of chain restaurant organiza- 
tions to participate in the eastern Apple 
Exposition and Fruit Show, recently 
brought forth a repl: that may be of in- 
terest to you. We priat it with the ap- 
proval of the writer, C. W. Klein, as 
follows: 


igly repre 
could 


Our membership was not stror 
sented at a meeting held to-day and 
not obtain desirab! members parti 
in this how but it wa t ynsensus 
of opinion of all those present to convey 
message to the Apple re that 
facilities for shipment of ade 4 : 
to be inaugurated and the 
mendations 

Roxes it 

Grad+ 
grade 

The 
their 


nate 
pa 











d we believs 
brought to 


apples ar 


conditions shou id be 





Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 





At a contest held recently in England, oo 

Hercules all-steel triple power stump 1022 

Super pated ctamnpe Taster than any 

other method. Quick work—low cost 

and one man does the job. Hand pow Easy Paymests 

er in four speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
wer. Easy to pull—dquick winding cable, and other 
eatures. Horse Power Hercules is most complete, 


up-to- the- minute stump pulling outfit m ade rite 








for prices and catalog —get my 

1923 introductory offer Comes 
com plete 

B. A. FULLER, a 


res. 
Hercules Mfg. Co 

623 29th St 
Centerville, lowa 








KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 


kind. Our new Keystone Heater incteases capacity 
@ per cent. ‘Uses all waste heat 





Write for Catalogue 
SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 









o proper authorities to correct them im- 
mediately 
We will appreciate your making an issue 
of this with the shippers to our mutual benefit. 
Very truly yours, 
CALVIN W. KLEIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


f the 


Here is something for our apple 
growers to think about, as this organi- 
zation represents one of their largest 
market outlets in New York City. 

One of the things that the restaurant 
owners will learn at the Eastern Apple 
Exposition and Fruit Show, however, 
will be that there are already in the 
Eastern States a considerable number 
of progressive, wide-awake apple grow- 
ers who are packing apples in a way 
to meet the requirements of such buy- 
ers. Among them are those fellows over 
in Massachusetts who hate made the 
slogan of their pack “APPLES THAT 
CAN BE EATEN IN THE DARK.” 


EASTERN APPLE MARKETS DULL 

The market for barreled apples at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other eastern cities continued dull last 
week, although the colder weather made 
the situation look a little more hope- 


ful. The heaviest movement in New 
York State last week was probably of 
Baldwins which sold generally f.o.b. 
shipping point at between $3.25 to4 
per barrel for A-Grade 2% inch up. 
Some Hudson Valley Baldwins sold at 


$4.25 per barrel. 
The New York wholesale market quo- 


| tations for October 25, on apples from 


| nearby 
| New 


| McINTOSH, 


as follows: barrels, 
A-Grade 2% inch: 
ALEXANDER, $3.50 to 4, BALDWIN, 
$3.50 to 4; fancy, $4.25 to 4.50, GREEN- 
INGS, best, $5.50 to6;: fancy, $6.25 to 
6.40; ordinary, $4.50 to5, JONATHAN, 

$4 to 4.50; fancy, $5; ordinary, 
$3 to 3.50; KINGS, $3.50 to 4; fancy, 
$4.25 to 4.50, FALL PIPPINS, $5 to 6, 
best, $7.50 to 8; fancy, 
50, NORTHERN N SPYS, best, $5.50 
to 6; few $6.25 to 6.50, PEWAUKEE 
.50 to 3, SUTTON BEAUTY, $3 to 
3.50, SNOW, best, $5 to 6, ROME 
BEAUTY, $3 to 4, TWENTY OUNCE, 
$3.50 to 4.25, WEALTHY, best, $5 to 
5.50; fancy, $5.75 to 6, STAYM AN, $3 
to 4; WOLF R IVER, $3. 50 to 4; fancy, 
$4.25 to 4.50, SPITZENBU RG, $4 to 
4.50, STARK and WAGNER, $3 to 3.50. 


POTATO MARKET STEADY 


The demand for potatoes in the New 
York City Market has been limited. 
With colder weather the consumption 
increases and the dealers then expect 
better prices, if the supplies are not 
unusually heavy. 

Long Islands advanced last week due 
to the big storm that tied up potato 
movements. Sacks of 150 pounds 
jumped from $3.20 f.o.b. loading point 
to $3.50. Most of the stock is out of 
the fields and many believe prices will 
hold steady. “States” in bulk were of- 


States are 
York State 


best, 


SR, 


$2 


fered in carlots at $1.65 to 1.75 cwt. de- 
livered; in 150-pound sacks $2.70 to 
2.30 New York City. Growers over- 
paid from 60c to 70c bushel, 


CABBAGE MARKET DULL 


Danish cabbage carlots were sold at 
$17 f.o.b. loading point last week; some 
at $16. Kraut, large stock at $11; a 
few buyers paid $12. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR POULTRY 


Generally there was a good cemand 
for live poultry last week. Colored 
fowls sold as high as 30 cents and 
chickens 25 cents per pound on express 
shipments. 


GLOOMY PROSPECT FOR TURKEYS 


The recent report of the Federal Bu- 
reau shows holdings of 6,337,000 
pounds. This is over twice as large as 
last year and three times greater than 
the five-year average. 

The nominal prices for turkeys on 
the New York Market now are 50 cents 
per pound but there are scarcely any 
arrivals. 


MIXED EGGS HARD TO SELL 


Fancy nearby eggs continued to meet 
a sharp demand and prices advanced 
slightly. Dealers and commission men 
holding mixed eggs which are in large 
supply had difficulty in disposing of 
them at 28 to 33c per dozen, most of 
the distributors turning to storage eggs 
for immediate use. 


BUTTER MARKET STEADY 


The butter pense held steady during 
the past week. Extras on October 26 | 
were selling readily at 48 cents per 
pound. There w oy sharp reductions in 
the storage holdings of butter and only 
a moderate reported decrease in the} 
make of butter. On the whole the na- 
tional butter market appears on a sound 
satisfactory basis. 


CHEESE MARKET UNSETTLED 


The New York market continued in 
a very unsettled condition. Offerings 


of 24% cents for New York State aver- | 


age run flats brought no bids on Octo- 
ber 25. 
HAY MARKET WEAKER 
The hay market in New York City 


during the week slightly weakened, but | 


light stocks indi- 
at the close. 


better weather and 
cated a better market 


Program of the American Pomo- 
logical Society 


(Continued from page 298) 


2:00 P. M.—The Use of Oil Wraps | 
Ss. 


U. 
3:00 P M.—The Necessity of Con- | 


in Storage—Dr. C. B. Brooks, 
D. A. 


structive Cooperation Between Apple | 














—To show and sell the greatest 
improvement in Spark Plugs 
since Gasoline Engines were im- 
vented. Unbreakable, translu- 
= cent core showsata lance just 
which Beacon Lite’ are firing. 


You Can aay aoty ay emt 


Jost lift the hood and look. See instantly 
which cylinders are ‘‘dead."" No guess 
ing. Neo eee Cost no more than ordi- 


we Gre, Gatre durebis. 

ents emash- 
‘ane sing gesene. y- —L terre 
tery rite quic 





sot 
THAT HAS COST FARMERS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


yeu can tell Oak from Poplar 


"28 East Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 


NS FOR POULTRY Houses; 


t secret of getting winter eggs, 
a? Siuntves fons : nee g 


LAN Full Egg Basket.” 25 cents. 
Dept. 4 


LAND D POULTRY JOURNAL 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO §3:""s:s, 


Pay when received, pipe a" 8.2 free. 


FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, D1, 


Iba., $1.7 





$2.00. 





Smoking, 5 


PADUCAH, KY. 


THE PauL RUBBER Co. gs 
84 Post Park Baliedury. No. ' 











eastern farmers sold on October 26: 


Timothy No. 2. 
Timothy No. 3 


Fancy light c lover mixed Pete 
Alfalfa, second e- 


i} Oat straw No. 1 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fow!ls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chicke leghorno 


ns, 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, medium to good 
Sheep, common to os ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers . e060 @660 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... S80to84 ......6. « yesceces 
| Other hennery whites, extras...............- Se» jntcase »_- aieeuee 
| Extra firsts... ececoreseccesetoccesoes 69 to 71 61 to 63 47 to 49 
| NG te ote tiem? dele alr ares daria ae Bui O78 ae O 62 to 68 
| Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts.......... 62 to 69 acne 
} I a eles al a) a col aa ra al ec ° cee oo 

Hennery browns, extras eccocee 56 to 60 - Siete eaueeteeaeel 
Gathered browns and mixe d colors, extras eoecece 50 to 55 53 to 55 is a pts 
Reape date eee : 38 to 53 a Paceareh 
| Butter (cents per vienendt 
| Creamery (salted) high score..............6. 50to50% S51te52  ........ 
| ss ao awit on wae ed Oe deaweeue 4814 to49'4 49 to 50 49 
State dairy (salted), finest.............. R 461% to 47 47 to4B kw eee 
Oe a cae carenndeticenqeueceseess si to 46 10to45 =—sg ss 
Hay and Straw, mene Bales oral ren U.S.Grades OldGrade Standards 


Live Poultry, mance 3 Lots eeenin per lb.) 


$27 to 28 $17 to 18 $26 to 26.50 
RL s 24 to 25 os6cees 22 to 23 
éenee 16 to 20 e es 
eeees 29 26 to 26.50 
ees — ees pkne eens 
pS) er en 16 to 16.50 
eeeaes 29 22 to 23 25 to 27 
seeee 19 to 21 16 to 19 17 to 20 
° 25 23 26 
cece 24 21 25 
cecce BA QO BSH cccecsecs @ecccece 
ian aie 3% to4 sesceses 6ackeeena 
cecee llto12 oessceose 
Sto 4% 

















Growers and the Apple By-products In- 
dustries—Paul Hassack, New Jersey. 

3:45 P. M.—Pectin, Jams and Jellies 
—Julian S. Cohen, New York. 


Thursday, November 8 


10:00 A. M.—Power Farming—Guy 
N. Hall, New York. 

10:30 A. M.—Progress of the Ameri- 
can Fruit and Vegetable Growers, Inc. 
—A. R. Rule, New York 

11:00 A. M. 
the Sand—C. I. Lewis, Illinois. 

2:00 P. M.—Increasing Consumption 
—G. A. Drew, Connecticut. 

3:00 P. M.—Address—R. G. Phillips, 
New York. . 

Friday, November 9 

10:00 A. M.—Cooperative Marketing 
—Aaron Sapiro, California. 

1:00 P. Business Reports of 
Committees, Election of Officers. 








“The only grievance I have against 
the American Agriculturist is, that I 
cannot receive it every day.”—J. F. 
Francisco, Newburg, Md. 





Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives 
| that Golden June Shade and 

| Costs Really Nothing 

| Before churning add one-half teaspoonful 
to each gallon of cream and out of your 
| churn comes butter of Golden June shade 
to bring you top prices. ‘‘ Dandelion Butter 
| Color’’ costs nothing because each ounce 
used adds ounce of weight to butter. Large 
| bottles cost only 35 cents at drug or 
| grocery stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, 
meets all State and National food laws. 
| Used for 50 years by all large creameries. 
| Doesn't color buttermilk. Tasteless. 


| Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 








| 

_ [& Where Farming oY 

| Sh Come and prosper in this healthful 
mild winters, cool 
vegetable, poultry 
Long season 


fertile section; 
summers. ha 
nd general farming. 
; a 2 and 3 cropsa year. Good 
roads, schools and churches; main 
line railroads. Raw land $50 to $100 
an acre. Improved groves and farms, 
$1000 to $3000 anacre. Reliable 
information cheerfully furnished. ; 
Orange County Chamber of Commerce 
406 STATE BANK BUILDING A 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
s 





Hides, Raw Furs, Tallow. Wool 


| for best results ship to KEYSTONE HIDE 
| COMPANY, LANCASTER, PA. Quick cash 
returns Top market prices. Always in the 
market for large or small shipments Ship- 


ments held separate. Sworn weight certificat¢ 
with each settlement. We allow freight charges 
Write for quotations and shipping tags 


| KEYSTONE HIDE COMPANY, LANCASTER, PA. 
WEAR FURS 


It’s Easy This Way 

/ Furs to order at half the cost, from 

of farm animals or pelts from your 

hunt. Stylish garments warm an 
utiful. Robes, Rugs, etc. 


Free book tells how to skin and care for 
pelts—all about sizes, styles and prices. 


ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
523 West Avenue ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


$1500 Gets 325 Acres with 
25 Dairy Cattle, Team, Tools 



















75 T. hay, 150 bu. oats, 125 baskets corn, 25 bu. potatoes, 
flock poultry, cream separator, vehicles, full implements, 
| tools, etc. included; % mile village; good markets; pri 
ductive dark loamy tillage, 30-cow brox watered pasture. 
| wood and timber to market for price of all, 125 apple 
| trees; buildings valued $7,000; fine 2-st ry i room house, 
fireplace, 4 big barns, ete. To settle immediately $5,000 
| gets all; only $1,500 needed Details, "page 20, New 
Iilus. Catalog—Bargains many states. Copy free. STROUT 


| 
| FARM AGENCY, I50R Nassau St.. New York City. 









cartrid, 
{eas tA only 35 botties 

ole fa at 15 cents. Wonderful value, 
COMPANY. NO MONE Y just name and address. 

COMPANY, Dept. £10, CHICAGO 





| Pinner can be quickly cured, if you 


StAMMER 


Send 10 ane fo 2 288-page book on Stammering 
+ & Cause oe oe yy It ; "hen = 
Sis Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Hil, OC indianapolis, 
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“Saws 25 Cords 
In 5 Hours” 


Any hustler can make big money with 
the WITTE Saw Rig—Ed. Davissawed 
25 cords in 6 hours— another user sawed 
40 loads of pole wood in3hours. Hun- 
dreds of owners make $3, 000 to $5,000 a 
year. Sold on Easy Payments. Big Cut i Pri 





— Cuts 60 to 70 Cords a Day Easy 

A real all- outfit for farmers 
and men who make wood sawing areg- 
When not sawing you can 


ular business. 
fill silos, grind feed, shell corn, thrash 
and de other work. Easy to start at 40 below 


gero— equipped with the famous WICO Magneto. 
FREE Siew prices —n0 obligation. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 











and save you all 
dealer’ 


ht 


amples & 
ofing Book 











DO YOU KNOW THAT PORTO RICO’S TOBACCO 
IS ONE OF THE BEST IN THE WORLD? 


Anyhow, you would Bree ely be willing to try out 
some of our famous GENERAL RAP CIGARS, 
fresh, direct from first hands, from factory to 
We guarantee they wil! satisfy you, otherwise, re’ Gnd 
ald anything be fairer? 
You will tho: enjoy oe old time, rich mellow 
taste of Cena rear P, hand-made of hand 
long filler, highest. grade sun cured broad 
1 inder, mildshade grown wrapper of exquisite 
quality. ai) absolutely “Porto Rico's pure genuine 
BOD. 000 cccccccccccescccccs cece ” 55. 00 
PY ewes by selling DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Order by a a ane light, aediem or dark. Send 
order or pay postman 


TODAY Ne cY_NOW la.e mighty good “te fo ord yours and sot 
WM. J. RODRIGUEZ; P.0. Box 253, San German, PORTO RICO 

















THE NEW 1924 


xX t 
INCUBATOR PRICES 
New patented combination walls 
—greatest incubator improvement 
ever made. Steady, even heat. 
Positively automatic. New 1924 
ey k Tells Story. Free. 
X-RAY INCUBATO 
1137 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Ia. 


$10.85 ' 
U. S. Army Mode! 1917 Rifle 


Cal. 30, five shot. Barrel 25 1-4in., total length 46 in., 
weight9 1-21 bs. Barrel and stock new. Sight mounted 
over receiver. This type used by A. E. F. Price 
$10.85. Ball cartridges $3.50 per 100. Gunners clean- 
ing kit 85 cents. 372 page catalogue 50 cents. Circular 
for2 cent stamp. Bstablished 1865. 

501 Bway, N.Y. 









FRANCIS BANNERMAN 
pasgecass Book FREE 


Leere ot heme be mal. 

=a repered| wo Oo et 5 
aeaticts Getcn. ‘ree book 

vealed. | Don’t delay Be strong, healthy. Handle 
big men with ease. Write for free book. tate age. 


Farmer Barns School, 4508 Railway Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 
struction book and 


PATENT Record of Invention 


lank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
C LARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Parptoed Peas tow- 
yer, 328 Security Savings & Com’l Bank Bldg., di- 
rectly across st. from Patent Office,W cchinetan, D.C. 

















Write poday for free in- 








Marketing Fruit Is a Grow- 
er’s Problem 
(Continued from page 303) 


ing and branding of so many varieties 
of fruit in the local associations, the 
inspection, supervision, and selling of 
these through a central association and 
a national sales agency, involves not 
only a high type of efficient business 

nization and management, but con- 
siderable inevitable delay in making 
returns. Since all the fruit that is to 
go into a pool must be sold, and since 
all the charges including allowances, 
losses, storage costs, etc. must be se- 
cured and deducted before a pool can 
be closed, it is obvious that no one can 
be paid until all these items are brought 
together. On the other hand, many 
growers have to have money to pay 
for packing, packages, and in some 
cases spray material as soon as the 
fruit is ready to market. This in- 
volves borrowing both by the locals and 
by the central, often without collateral 
security. These borrowings run into 
thousands of dollars. Further de- 
mands have to be met before many of 
the pools can finally be closed. These 
further borrowings are usually on ware- 
house receipts. The ability to finance 
all these operations adequately and se- 
curely and to pay obligations prompt- 
ly and fully is of fundamental import- 
ance in the whole cooperative market- 
ing problem. 


Assured Volume of Business and Con- 
tracts Essential 


No one who has studied the problem 
of marketing any commodity can fail 
to appreciate the vital importance of 
volume of business, Without volume, 
overhead costs are likely to become 
prohibitive. Without long term con- 
tract, volume, reputation for grades 
and brands cannot be obtained in the 
markets, steady shipments maintained, 
and an assured business built up. 
Volume is of the utmost importance in 
reducing percentage of overhead costs 
and in influencing the market price. 
Without adequate volume in_ the 
markets, even the highest quality of 
goods are unable to obtain the neces- 
sary premium in the face of heavy ship- 
ments or consignments of similar fruits, 
even though they be of inferior quality. 
This common practice of consigning to 
markets and taking a_ speculative 
chance on obtaining a fair price is the 
primary cause of alternate famines and 
gluts in the markets. This of course 
affects the association’s business in a 
very vital way. 

Some way must be found to make 
the majority of growers see that their 
interests are all bound up together in 
the solution of these problems and that 
members must trust their association 
(themselves) with their assured busi- 
ness over a series of years. The as- 
sociation directors and management 
have a great deal to learn before they 
will become efficient marketing agents. 
They must not only know all that the 
skillful and experienced dealers, specu- 
lators and jobbers know, but they must 
become better informed and more skil- 
ful in order to deal successfully with 
these newer and larger aspects of 
marketing problems. "This means spe- 
cialization; it means mutual confidence. 
But in the end it will also mean a 
measure of control in the markets and 
a reasonably assured fair profit to the 
growers for their products. 


Every Grower’s Job 


The solution of the problems involved 
in the successful marketing of fruit 
is the grower’s job just as much as 
the successful growing of the fruit is 
a grower’s job. Neither are these 
marketing problems the special respon- 
sibility of any selected number of grow- 
ers any more than of every other 
group of growers. Successful coopera- 
tive marketing depends absolutely 
upon a majority of the growers pooling 
their interests together for volume and 
a measure of necessary control, and 
upon mutual confidence in one another 
and especially in the ability of their 
leaders and officers to work out the 
problems. It is a common interest and 
a common job. The problems are not 
insuperable; in fact, given this volume 
of business and confidence, any reason- 
ably competent board of directors 
ought to be able to- build up efficient 
marketing machinery. This is the job 
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TRAPPERS 


Its FREE Send for it 


IGN and mail the pon and we 
will send you“ “Che Pyubeet Shipper” — 
FREE. This season especiaily you will 
have to keep accurately posted on 
market conditions and market prices if 
you want to get the most money for 
your furs. For your own protection— 
read “The Shubert Shipper” regularly and 
be posted on the fur market right up to 
the minute. “The Shubert Shipper” costs 
you nothing—but it will make you 
many dollars. It will put you in posi- 
tion to sell your furs at the highest 
market prices at all times — you will 
always know just what prices your furs 
should command. Isn't such informa- 
tion worth money to you? Just sign 
and mail the coupon below and a copy 
will come to you by next mail. YOU 

NEED IT. Don't be without it. 


A.B. SHUBERT’ - 


25-27 W.Austin Ave. C 


S/GN AND MA/L TH/S COUPON SE 


A.B SHUBERT. Inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave.. Den.s 51 
Without obligation send me “The ® 
on Raw Fur Market conditions during the Fur pn on ony of 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
pet pod keep me posted 





Name 
Post Office 


(PLEASE PRINT NAME) 


R. F. D. Box No. 





0 State 





County 
©1923, A. B. S., Inc 


Oe ee ee eee | 












returns same + gn we 


= ments We pay parcel post 


salesion deduct ed. 


If t 
to”this season, write mow fer 


list. Don’t delay. 


h/ FURS; GINSENG, € 


(a7 West 2445S New 


reasons— t 
Sheobectthow Veron ereding, send 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


ae - oun hide, w~ bw pan ty = 
make 


imee oe are menand - ey A. 
rugs or gloves when so ered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Herness or ter Sole or Belt Leeth- 
yA} your cailfsk inte Shoe Leether. 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
Mapeer shades of shoe —— also 
e@ elegant le covers; 

ie birthday, welling ona boli: 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 
Furs Lone Sy light wernt, 
| ~~ it would eest but little to send 
by Parcel Post and got our cotimate of 
yi hold them aside awaiti 


free of storage until y 
py: return them t 


a lot of useful 












style beek combined gives 
_=% Fe It hy take of | 
om 
cow and and horse h hides, calf and fur skins. Abott dressing 
fine tur skins and making them into poskpicoss, ™ 
and garments. About tasi@ermy and H 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 






















that lies before the fruit growers of 
New York State. 











to easy to run. 
I would not have any other.” 


ead Mounting 


28-inch cord wi saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
= a AY ey and it sure runs 

ect run- 
ning ing balance and it sets quiet 


re 
“"Gorcace Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
e “Have oven my Edwards four 


y work and like it 
need ng ty-= fea fuel. F 
cord wood sa: 


run a 28-inch 
also a rip saw, 8-inch gt oan. 
=. cutter, line shaft for 


washer, separator 

pm ph pump. Have had ten other 
engines and Ed ts 
Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 


Jersey, says: nef a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 






















Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine aes > 
solutely free trial. Just wri 
your name and address on — 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm e and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 






















Everything that high class materials, manufacturing skill, art and design can do, has 
Thaneowabe a Remarkable Bargain. All of the decorations; the initial, the wreath, the scroll of roses 


beautiful 


in natural colors, the 
against breakage in shipment. 


SALE PRICE ONLY "$29. 9 


“i Will Trust 
You Gladly” 


ef 






































There are big days, and happy days when your family and your friends sit down to 
zor fine big dinners. Picture your pleasure in having for such occasions a Dinner Set 
ke this; pure, gleaming, flawless white, edged with a smooth, bright, shining gold 
line, gold handles, and a dainty lower band of colorful orange. Then think of the 
added satisfaction of this distinctive feature: Your Own Initial on Each and 


very Piece, Each initial set in an artistic wreath which is banked by a , ak 
scroll of roses in beautiful colors. This illustration does not begin to do it justice. 
j a 
* + i<é 7 
Martha Washington 
o 
. ~ eae rs 
lonial Shape Initial Dinner Set 
0 
No picture, no description can do justice to this exceedingly beauti- 110 
ful mae set. I want you ~~ it on your = I =a youto 
know the Attractiveness of its Aristocratic Martha Washington 
Colonial Shape, the Beauty of its Gold Border. I want you to see Pieces 
with your own eyes how the big, wide, gorgeously brilliant gold 
handles enliven, “—~ and beautify the set. Then I want you to knew the Pride of 
fine, hig h-class dinner set that has ro initial on each and ever 
i glad! y send you the entire set, 110 Pieces, on 30 days’ Free Trial. 
he picture above shows, in reduced size, the attractive initial design. This 
design is in 7 harmoniously blended colors and gold. 
SUPREME QUALITY. Only the very best materials are used in the manu- 
facture of these dishes. Extreme care is taken in all of the different operations. 
n done to make this 
gold edge, and the inner line of orange, are absolutely put on to stay. We guarantee 
Each piece is wrapped separately in tissue paper. 


Special 30th Anniversary 


EASY 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


30 
DAYS’ 


This dinner set{formerly sold for $44.75and without the Free TableCloth, Nap- 
kins and Doilies. You would have been satisfied to pay this 4 al the High 
Quality and Exquisite Design of this set alone. Te these 

| have added these additional attractive te The s] eof your 
own initial on every piece; the glorious, cheertul, lavish beauty of Seven 
colors and Gold in the decorations; the 4- 
some — oh right, gold handies. | heve aiso added adaintily colored floral 
spray whichis ‘opposite the Initiel design on cach and every piece. | want 
to send you the complete set, 110 pieces, on 30 Days’ Free Trial. I want you 








to use the dinnerware as if it were your own. If yoursatisfaction fs not com- TRIAL 
Geta netere the set. I will refund your first payment and all freight charges. 


he trial will not cost you a penny. 
BLA. 
President © 


Be careful te state the initial vow desire. 
Order No. RAZ2920. Terms: $1.00 with 
DEPT. B-32 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


order, $2.50 Monthly. Price, $29.95. 
HOME FURNISHERS FOR THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA 


>SPEAR & C0.€ 








































































































1 4-in. Dinner Plates, -in. Pie or Lune -| 

THE 110 2 93 Di PI 12 734-in. Pi Lunch Plates, 12 614-in. 

‘ Breadand Butter Plates, 12 7%4-in. Soup Plates, 12 Cups, 12 Saucers, 

PIEC ES 12 544-in. Dessert Dishes, 12 in. Oatmea! Dishes, 1 10-in. —— 
~ Platter, 1 1344-in. Meat Platter, 1 Sauce Boat, 1 Sauce Boat Stand, 

1 Gravy Bowl, 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 6-in. Pickle Dish, 1 7-in. Butter Dish, 1 Covered 

Sugar Bow! (2 Pieces), 1 Covered Vegetable Dish (2 Pieces), 1 8-in. Open Vegetable 


Dish, 1 9\4-in. Round ‘Salad Dish. 
Table Cloth, tp topes 


F R E; and Doilies tarqucey 


order QUICK 

send you Absolutely Free the Table Cloth, 6 oir = 
2 Doilies, all nicely scalloped. These articles are made of High Class Full Bleached 
Satin Finish Cotton Damask. The T is most attractive and the wearing quality 
of a kind that will thoroughly — 

The table cloth is round, beautifully gealloped, and finished with s mercerized 
corded edge of dainty beauty. The table cloth is bigger, and of a better quality than 
is usually found in si r sets; it measures 56 inches in diameter and is a very | 
tical Size. The napkins are scalloped and corded to match the table cloth an 
also larger than usual; they measure 1744 x 1734 inches. The 2 round doilies match 
Ge 'B cloth and napkins and are 13 inches in diameter. 


Free Book 


Mdeerihing Bis sell is sent on 30 Days’ Free Trial, and on 
the Easiest o 4 Monthly payments. Yet my prices are much 
lower than spot cash prices in your homestores. If you want 
to know all about the f fairest, squarest and easiest way to 

t the things you have long yearned for, send for my wy ieee 
& ——- Now today. It shows Thousands of Bargains in 
Mattresses, Bed 


an. eum, ay Be Cur- 

tains, Portieres, 

Sots, Abuanaanen Ware, ite, ? 
Machines, Sewing Machines, Guns, Silverware, 
Automobiles, Wagons, etc., Bicycles, Table Linen, etc. 


SEES RB BBB SBEBEERBRERERERSREREREER EEE 
SPEAR & CO., Dept. 








B-32, Pi Pa. 
Send me the s30-plece Initial Dinner Set and Free Table Cloth, 6 
i inly in 


. Price $20.95. Title remains with you until paid in 
id me your Big Free Catalog also. 
write name and address plainly. 











Send Shipment to 
: If you want the Catalog 


FREE { Send No Money, put an X here 
CATALOG | and write your name and the lines 


ress plainly on above 











